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ALL archeologists will be pleased to hear 
that at last some steps have been taken to 
preserve the very curious paintings on the 
backs of the stalls in Carlisle Cathedral, 
executed under Prior Gondibour in 1484. 
One represents the legend of St. Augustine, 
another that of St. Anthony, a third that of 
St. Cuthbert, and the fourth the Twelve 
Apostles. ‘Two of these, those representing 
the legend of St. Anthony and the Twelve 
Apostles, were long covered with whitewash 
(probably at the Reformation), and were 
brought to light by Dr. Percy (Dean of 
Carlisle 1778-82). The others, if ever white- 
washed, were uncovered in Dr. Todd’s time 
(Prebendary of Carlisle 1685 to 1728). 


Two of these legends, St. Augustine and 
St. Anthony, were most beautifully copied in 
water-colour by Mr. Thomas Carlyle, a local 
artist, organ-builder, and carver, father of 
Mr. Robert Carlyle, a well-known artist. 
These copies are now in possession of 
Mr. William Forster, of Houghton Hall, 
near Carlisle. Copies were also made, some 
fifty years ago, by Mr. M. E. Nutler ; these 
were purchased by the Dean and Chapter of 
Carlisle some fifteen years ago at the sale of 
the library of Mr. Cowen, of Dalston and 
Carlisle. Other copies were made at a later 
date by Lady Frances Harcourt. These 
various copies serve as milestones on the 
road to ruin of these curious paintings, and 
their progress down that road has been 
regarded with curious equanimity and in- 
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difference by some, at least, of the authorities. 
This progress during the last twenty years 
has, under a régime of gaslights and coke- 
stoves, been most rapid, and recent investi- 
gation showed that the paint was parting 
from the woodwork in large scales. Canon 
Richmond took the matter in hand, and, 
acting on advice from his father, Mr Rich- 
mond, R.A., called in experts, who syringed 
the paintings with fine parchment-size, which 
soaked in behind the flakes, and thus secured 
them to the woodwork. For the present these 
curious paintings, or as much as remains, 
are safe, but it is necessary that they should 
be protected with glass. This, we are glad 
to hear, the Chapter contemplates doing. 


& 

The fabric fund of Carlisle Cathedral has 
recently been freed from the charges imposed 
upon it for the restoration of the fratery by 
the late Mr. Street, and signs of activity on 
the part of the Dean and Chapter are 
apparent. Sir Arthur Blomfield has been 
called in to advise upon a new lodge at the 
Castle Street entrance, and the model of a 
font occupied the west end of the nave for a 
few hours, and not a little startled some 
people by its lofty and towering cover, which, 
rumour says, is to be of wrought - iron. 
Carlisle Cathedral is justly famed for beauti- 
ful woodwork of various periods: its tradi- 
tions are, so to say, of woodwork. The late 
Mr. Street made a huge mistake in intruding 
a stone pulpit (the Paley memorial pulpit) 
into Carlisle Cathedral, and we do hope Sir 
Arthur isnot goingto repeat the errorand intro- 
duce an iron font-cover! We should suggest, 
further, that some opportunity should be 
given to the inhabitants of the diocese of 
expressing an opinion on anything that may 
be proposed to be done in their cathedral— 
the possession of funds to spend may lead 
the authorities into mischief. 


Courtesy and gratitude are too rare virtues 
to be in any way sneered at, but surely the 
hon. secretaries of our provincial antiquarian 
societies just occasionally obtrude these 
virtues in the wrong place. In two circulars 
or programmes of excursions for July, 1890, 
we note the following expressions: “The 
Council desire to present the thanks of the 
association to Rev. for his kindness in 
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throwing open //s church to the members.” 
“The society is under great obligations to 
Rey. for allowing them to see the 
church.” It cannot be too often insisted on 
that the parish churches of England do not 
belong to the parsons, still less to the squires 
or patrons, but are the churches of the 
people. 





In the grounds attached to the house of 
Minsteracres, situate about midway between 
the Tyne and the Derwent, are three Roman 
altars, each about five feet high. Two of 
these altars are stated in the Lapidarium 
Sept. to be letterless, but Mr. Robert 
Blair, F.S.A., during a recent visit in July, 
found that this was not the case, as two of 
the altars bear traces of inscription, though 
in only one case can any sense be made of 
the letters. The inscription on this one is 
in well-formed though faint letters, and is 
NVMINIBVS . AVG. COH. T. On one side of 
this altar is carved in good relief the sacrificial 
patera, and on the other the prefericulum, 
each in a sort of wreath. The second altar 
has on one side a figure of a Roman soldier 
helmeted (a Mars) in high relief, with a spear 
in one hand and a shield in the other ; beneath 
the latter a bird, probably a goose. The 
third altar has not the least trace of an 
inscription. Near the altar is a group of 
three female seated figures, holding fruit, etc., 
in their laps. The figures are, as usual, 
headless. All these objects come from the 
not distant Roman station of Ebchester, 
situate near the point where the Watling 
Street crosses the river Derwent, and on 
the south side of that river, which there 
divides the counties of Northumberland and 
Durham. 


Mr. Blair has also lately noted, in private 
possession at Woodburn, on the river Rede, 
two fragments of a Roman sculpture of small 
size from the neighbouring station of Rising- 
ham (Haditancium) ; both represented female 
figures, and were headless. One is Fortuna 
with her wheel ; the other is too fragmentary 
for identification. 


On June 17, during the progress of repairs 
to the south aisle of Gedney Church, Lincoln- 
shire, a pew at the east end of the aisle was 
removed, underneath which was discovered a 


large slab inlaid with the brass effigy of a lady, 
C. 1390-1400, a little over 5 feet 1 inch in 
length. She is represented as attired in the 
nebulé headdress, sideless mantle, mittened 
sleeves, etc., and has at her feet a dog with a 
collar of bells. The execution of the brass 
is of the best description of the period. 
There has been no male figure, but the slab 
bears indents of a fine triple canopy, having 
on either side the effigies of four saints under 
small canopies. On each side of the 
central pediment of the canopy is an effigy 
on a bracket. On one side that of an 
angel with a scroll, probably the Annun- 
ciating Angel ; on the other that of a female 
figure, probably the Blessed Virgin. On 
each side of the lady’s head is the indent of 
a large shield, and round the whole composi- 
tion the indent of a marginal inscription. 
It is supposed that the lady commemorated 
was one of the Welby family, formerly for 
many centuries owners of property in Gedney, 
and some of whom have monuments of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in the 
same aisle, but more precise indentification is 
needed. Adjacent to the slab described is 
a large altar-tomb, bearing on its slab the 
indents of a very large shield and of the 
four evangelistic symbols, apparently c. 1408, 
which may possibly be the memorial of the 
husband of the lady above referred to. 


This is one of the most interesting dis- 
coveries of a long-hidden brass that has been 
made for many a year. Information has 
reached us that there has been a disposition 
shown to floor over the brass again, or, at the 
best, to muralize it. The former fate would be 
an outrage, the latter, in this case, altogether 
unnecessary. There is abundance of spare 
space in the large church of Gedney, and no 
injury could possibly result from its occupy- 
ing its present position 7” sé#u on the pave- 
ment. We understand that the chief person 
concerned in the present rebuilding and 
restoration of this aisle is the Rev. 
Dr. Bellamy, President of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, and Vice-Chancellor. Surely, if his 
attention is drawn to the matter, the brass 
will be allowed to remain in its original 
position. 


Still another of the celebrated perpendicular 
church towers of the West of England is 
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reported to be in a dangerous condition, 
and is about to be restored under the 
direction of the diocesan architect, Mr. 
J. D. Sedding. The tower of the church 
of St. Mary Magdalene, Chewton-on-Mendip, 
126 feet in height, is one of the finest 
in that ‘‘county of towers,” Somersetshire. 
One of the best authorities on the Gothic 
architecture of the county, Prof. E. A. Free- 
man, described this as “a superb tower,” 
and as “ nearly perfect,” the battlements and 
parapet, with massive square turrets at the 
angles, being “neither top heavy as at 
Taunton, nor too small as in some other 
examples.” It is beautifully situated on the 
Mendip Hills, a few miles north-east of Wells, 
near one of the sources of the Bristol water- 
supply, and the source of the river Chew. 


At a short distance from Welshpool, on the 
Oswestry road, there once stood the large 
Cistercian abbey of Ystrad Marchell, or Strata 
Marcella, founded by Owen Keveliog in 
1172. All traces of the buildings have long 
ago disappeared, but the site still retains the 
name of Abbey Bank, and some slight ridges 
on the surface seem to indicate the position 
of the buried ruins. Into these banks it is 
now proposed to dig. Mr. Morris Charles 
Jones, F.S.A., the capable secretary of the 
Powys Land Club, who, as far back as 1871, 
gave full historic details as to the abbey in the 
volumes of the Montgomeryshire Collections, 
has secured the co-operation of Mr. Stephen 
W. Williams, whose investigations at Strata 
Florida, whence Strata Marcellawas colonized, 
have often been referred to in these pages. 


The excavations promise to be of con- 
siderable interest. The beautifully-carved 
fragments from Strata Marcella, now at Pool 
Quay vicarage, and at a cottage near Pool Quay 
Weir, are of the traditional Norman and Early 
English periods. The font of Buttington 
church is said to be another relic of this 
abbey ; it is formed out.of the capital of an 
Early English column. Mr. Williams expects 
to be able to lay bare from three to four feet 
in height of the general walls of the abbey 
church and buildings. 


A correspondent, who has recently been at 
Wurtzberg, sends us the following incident 


7 


that he noted in that city, and which he 
rightly conceives has some bearing on the 
low side-window question and the sanctus- 
bell theory: ‘ Passing by the east door of 
the north transept of Wurtzberg Cathedral 
Church, I heard in the quiet bit of street at 
that angle the loud jangle of small bells. 
Instantly two market- women dropped on 
their knees, and there remained in that 
position for some moments. I entered the 
doorway, and found myself near to an altar, 
immediately to the left of the chancel arch, 
where mass was being said, the canon being 
just concluded. Close to the doorway by 
which I had entered, and at least 6 feet away 
from the altar-rails, was a projecting semi- 
circle of ornamental ironwork, to which three 
little bells were attached. From this ring of 
bells, which was attached to the wall quite 
out of reach, depended a broad red bell-pull, 
on which were embroidered the words ‘ Heilig, 
Heilig, Heilig.’ This was clearly the old 
sanctus bell pertaining, I fancy, to one or 
more altars of this transept, and had just 
been pulled by the server, with the result 
of adoration outside as well as inside the 
church. Its position obviously intended it to 
have that effect, for it was not nearly as 
convenient for use by the server as the hand- 
bell or bells in use at other altars of this 
church, but seems to be retained as an old 
custom.” 


More attention has been given of late to the 
Roman station of Little Chester, a suburb of 
Derby. Mr. George Bailey, of Derby, who 





has written on the subject, and who has beau- 
tifully illustrated the medieval Prebendal 
houses that stood upon the site for the 
E 2 
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Derbyshire Archeological Society’s Journal, 
is now compiling a list of the coins that have 
been discovered at different times at Little 
Chester, with illustrations of some of the 
better examples. A pot of coins was found 
by the workmen at Strutt’s Park about three 
years ago, and many of them were appro- 
priated by the men. A man who has been 
wearing two on his watchchain has recently 
parted with them to Mr. Bailey, and as they 
are early examples, we are glad to make use 
of the blocks illustrating these two coins that 
Mr. Bailey has kindly sent us. The one is a 
denarius of the Roman Republic struck B.c. 
81; and the other a coin of Tiberius Cesar, 


A.D. 14-37. 


The wonderful Passion Drama, which is being 
acted Sunday by Sunday throughout this 
summer at Ober-Ammergau with such intense 
devotion and reality, is far truer this year to 
antiquarian detail than has been the case in 
previous decades. Although every one of the 
750 performers are natives of the village, the 
commune has not despised outside help and 
suggestions in the scenery, dresses, and other 
requirements of the play. The result has 
been still further to enhance the profound 
effect and the solemn grandeur of the varying 
scenes. The stage, only the middle part of 
which is under cover, is so large that it affords 
eight distinct places for action—the great 
front space, the middle stage, the two streets, 
the two balconies of the palaces of Pilate and 
Annas, and the two arcades at the sides 
through which the chorus enter. The build- 
ings on the stage are erected strictly in the 
style peculiar to the period represented, and 
in the larger scenes, such as the Triumphal 
Entry, or the Way of the Cross, with the large 
moving groups in constant picturesque action, 
it is actually difficult for the spectator to over- 
come the impression that he is really in the 
old Jerusalem of New Testament days. 


¢ ok 
The great east window of Selby Abbey, well 
known to antiquarians as one of the finest 
painted glass windows of the fourteenth 
century, is at present being releaded and 
carefully restored by the firm of (late) Ward 
and Hughes, London, at the expense of Mr. 
William Liversidge, of Selby, the earnest and 
indefatigable promoter of the restoration of 


the abbey now in progress. In consequence 
of its having gone greatly to decay, in 1845, 
the glass of the lower lights was taken down 
and stowed away in boxes in the abbey, but 
the tracery lights remained i situ. Those 
specially interested, either in this window or 
the subject of it, should see an excellent series 
of articles in the Se/by Times, by Mr. James 
Fowler, F.S.A., “On Representations of the 
Tree of Jesse.” 


In the edition of the Fores Historiarum 
recently issued in the Roll Series, there is 
(vol. i., p. 531) a curious bit of folklore in- 
troduced, supplementary to a story told by 
William of Malmesbury and Matthew Paris. 
It is one of sundry tales scattered through 
the chronicles, showing traces of pagan 
dances which the Church had difficulty in 
putting down. The incident belongs to the 
year 1002, and is said to have occurred at 
the village of Colesize—wherever that may 
be—in Saxony. At Mass time fifteen men 
and three women came into the cemetery of 
the church dancing and shouting and sing- 
ing. They disregarded the priest when he 
bade them stop. He implored God and St. 
Magnus to make them dance and sing on 
continually for a twelve month. The aveng- 
ing prayer was heard, and the whole year 
through this weird wandering-Jew-like dance 
and song went on. When the time of the 
curse had expired the participants were 
released, but most of them died then or soon 
after. Of course a moral has to be tagged 
on to the story—it is a stern lesson of the 
dangers of disobedience. - Neither Malmes- 
bury (who gives a certificate under the hand 
of an eyewitness and performer) nor Matthew 
Paris particularizes the offending song whose 
dissonance disturbed the Mass. They only 
say that they were profane ditties—seculares 
cantilenas. But the compiler of the Fioves, 
not Matthew of Westminster, now relegated 
to the cold shades of never-was, says 
expressly, “ This was their song : 
Equitabat Bovo per silvam frondosam 
Ducebat sibi Merswynden formosam 
Quid stamus, cur non imus ?” 

One would fain learn if elsewhere old 
romance tells aught of Bovo riding through 
the leafy wood and making the fair Merswynd 
his bride. 
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It may be news to some of our American 
readers to learn that there was once a New 
York in Scotland. It was a village near 
Strontian, some 20 miles from the Point of 
Ardnamurchan in Argyllshire, built about 
1730 to accommodate the lead miners of the 
York Buildings Company. 


What bids fair to be a hot controversy has 
arisen in Dumfriesshire over the armorial bear- 
ings of the county. Not having had arms 
hitherto, a shield had to be devised for the 
seal to be used by the new County Council. 
A committee was appointed to see to the 
matter, and in due course reported. There 
was no discussion, and the report was 
adopted recommending a shield consisting 
of the orle or the escarbuncle (it is not clear 
which) of Balliol, the saltire and chief of 
Bruce, and the heart of King Robert—all 
surmounted by a crown royal. The ‘out 
ensemble was to symbolize the close connec- 
tion of the county with both the rival houses 
of Bruce and Balliol, and thus with the 
Scottish Crown. It seems to have been 
taken for granted that the Lyon Office—the 
standard and sole authority on matters 
heraldic—had either suggested or sanctioned 
these arms. Strong objection was taken by 
one antiquary of the county, after the pro- 
ceedings of the Council had been reported 
in the newspapers, on the ground, chiefly, that 
the outstanding fact of Dumfriesshire history 
was that the county of old never had any- 
thing to do with the Balliols, and did not 
want anything to do with them ; that, indeed, 
to put the cognizance of Balliol on a par 
with that of Bruce on a shield for the county, 
was a downright insult to the best traditions 
of a warlike shire. Nothing came of the 
first protest, but it has now leaked out that 
the Lyon Office had all along condemned 
the Balliol-Bruce shield as unheraldic. It is, 
therefore, probable that the matter will not 
again run the risk of being smuggled over 
altogether by an unhistoric committee. It 
is, however, a little discreditable that these 
things should be disposed of without the 
advice and assistance of persons who have 
made the local antiquities a study. The 
arms are probably the solitary thing which 
will last down the ages as a memorial of this 
particular County Council ; it is the forging 





of a great link in time and history, and it is 
pitiful that it should be left so far under the 
control of two or three self-willed and un- 
informed country gentlemen. Happily, Mr. 
Balfour Paul is a Lyon King who can smile 
at the local omnipotence of rural squires. He 
will see that Dumfriesshire gets its due. 






iotes of the Wonth (foreign). 
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OvTSIDE the gate of St. Isaia in Bologna, 
some ancient Italian tombs have been ex- 
plored; in one of which, near the bit of a 
horse, of uncommon type, has been found a 
horse-shoe just like those used to-day, the 
nails and shoe being of iron. The occurrence 
is unusual in prehistoric tombs of that neigh- 
bourhood. 
o* *« 

At Borgo Panigale, in the same province, 
a Roman tomb has been found, containing 
elegant vases in glass, and the figure of a 
lion made of some artificial paste, with vitreous 
surface, like those found in the tombs on 
the Esquiline. 


ak * *K 
At Corneto, an Etruscan tomb has been 
opened, in which was found a very fine 
ancient bowl, cvatera, on which is represented 
the rape of Europa. The other tombs 
opened had already been rifled ; but amongst 
the remains of painted vases left by the 
Roman or modern depredators, is an ancient 
amphora, on which is the figure of Jupiter 
about to give forth to the world the Goddess 
of Wisdom. 
ue x ok 

At Rome, excavations are still being made 
under the Basilica of SS. John and Paul. 
Pieces of red granite columns, and archi- 
tectural remains have been found in making 
the sewer in the new Via Cavour, near the 
area of the Foro Transitorio ; while in the 
works of the Tiber Quay, near the demolished 
theatre of Apollo, a tufa platform with Attic 
bases of marble columns prove that a temple 
once stood upon that site. 


ok aK * 
In dragging the Tiber a piece of silver has 
been brought up from the bed of the river, 
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but unfortunately broken in two and wanting 
the upper part. A Hebrew ritual inscription 
is engraved upon it. Near the Torre degli 
Anguillara, during the works on the Tiber, a 
marble plinth has been brought to light, 
with the lower portion of a statue, probably 
of A¢sculapius. 


* 

Near the bridge of Roviano, where the 
ancient road of Subiaco separated from the 
Valerian, milestones have been found with 
the numeral ‘xxxv1.,’ and, what is of more 
importance, a square stone block on which 
is cut the same number, with an arrow point- 
ing to the direction taken by the Valerian 
Road where the Via Sublacensis began. 


* * * 
In making a sewer in the Via Agnello, a 
piece of an old road, formed of the usual 
polygonal blocks of lava, was found at a 
depth of four métres and a half below the 
street in modern Rome. 


* ok * 
At the village of Avlon, in Eubcea, two 
ancient tombs have been discovered containing 
funeral vases and two statuettes. Near one 
of the sarcophagi stood a pithos, having 
within it a Aydria, both of terra-cotta. On 
the same island, while destroying the castle 
of Chalcis, some inscriptions have been 
found, one being a long decree, and some 
well-preserved mural paintings belonging to 
the long-buried ruins of an ancient Byzantine 
church. 
* * * 

In the excavations at the tumulus on the 
plain of Marathon, begun six years ago by 
Dr. Schliemann and now resumed by the 
Archzological Society of Athens, an impor- 
tant discovery has been made of the remains 
of burnt human bones, which will, most 
probably, establish the identity of this mound 
with that raised for the burial of the Athenians 
who fell in battle against the Persians. Several 
painted vases and cups with black figures 
have been found on the site; but further 
researches are still necessary and are being 
made, as latterly the traditional identity of 
the tumulus has been discredited. 


* * * 
At Megalopolis, the British School will 
resume operations in October. The well- 
preserved seats in the cavea of the theatre 
are all inscribed on the first row, and bear 


the names of different tribes. On all of them 
is to be read in addition the name of a 
certain Antiochos, who, in capacity of 
agonothetes, had dedicated the seats, and also 
the water conduit. The Greek Inspector of 
the excavations, Dr. Kastromenos, has found 
in the house of a peasant an inscription of 


. 248 lines, which appears to have come 


from the city Agora. It is a list of prices 
of various. things, and dates from the lower 
Roman Empire, probably from the time of 
Diocletian. The slab has been placed in 
the museum of Megalopolis, which is now 
rapidly growing in importance. 
* * * 

The Morgenblad of Christiania contains two 
interesting papers upon the earliest in- 
habitants of the Christiania Valley—z.e., the 
district around the capital. The earliest 
immigrants were those of the Stone Age, and 
traces show that they came up along the west 
coast of the Fjord from the Swedish Province 
of Bohus. Of remains found in and around 
the capital of these primzeval dwellers are 
axes, spear-heads, and wedges, all of flint. 
However, no traces have been found of the 
domestic animals kept by them, as the case 
has been in other parts of Scandinavia. 
Neither has a single grave from the Stone 
Age been found near the capital; in fact, 
only two or three such have been found 
in the whole of Norway, although frequent 
enough in Sweden and Denmark. It seems 
that no graves from this age are found 
on the fjord north of the province of 
Bohus, on the south-west coast of Sweden, 
nor, even in the neighbouring province of 
Smaalenene, in Norway, otherwise rich in 
flint implements, has a single grave been 
found. In addition to flint implements, 
some thirty others of various kinds of hard 
stone have been found around the capital. 


* * ok 
Coming to the Bronze Age very few objects 
from the same have been found in Norway, 
as these, being manufactured in the south 
of Europe, were no doubt costly. Around 
Christiania only two objects have been found, 
viz.: a handsome buckle, from about the 
second century B.c., anda bronze celt. Whilst 
few objects from the Bronze Age have been 
found, there are none whatever from the 
transitory period—perhaps many centuries— 
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between that age and the Early Iron Age; 
and even objects from the latter are scarce. 
Near the capital, however, several so-called 
‘loom shuttle” shaped stones of quartzite 
have been found, worn by the men in their 
Celts or hanging from the same, which were, 
no doubt, used for the striking of fire. These 
may be said to date from the second or third 
century B.c. Of other objects from this age 
there have been found in and near Chris- 
tiania swords, arrow-heads, part of a shield, 
a spear-head, and a pair of spurs—all of iron, 
and a gold dracteat. The latter are thin 
round pieces of gold, chased on one side, 
and worn as medallions. They appear to 
have been imitations of West-Roman coins 
of the fourth and fifth century; but the 
present ornament is assigned to the sixth 
century. 

OK * * 


Of finds from the Late Iron Age—the Viking 
era—there are many from Christiania, where, 
no doubt, many tumuli have stood. They 
consist of double-edged swords, a hammer, a 
fire steel, an arrow, and spear-heads, axe- 
heads, etc., with calcined bones and clay urns, 
and—curiously to relate—the fragments of a 
wooden chess- board, with three dice and 
eleven figures of bone. Dating from this 
age are also some oval convex bronze buckles 
and some shamrock-shaped ones, richly 
chased with the figures of animals, charac- 
teristic of this age, and a silver treasure, con- 
sisting of seven armlets, silver bars, and wire, 
and sixteen Arabic coins struck in the period 
from the eighth to the tenth century. The 
coins are Cufic, viz.: hailing from the town 
of Cufa, near Bagdad, and numerous such 
have been found in Scandinavia and even 
Iceland. They are, no doubt, spoils of the 
Vikings. 
x * * 

During some excavations in the ancient 
cathedral of Lund, in Sweden, a sarcophagus 
of burned bricks has been encountered in the 
centre of the nave and facing the pulpit. 
When uncovered it was slightly damaged in 
one corner, whereby is displayed a skeleton, 
part of the swathing, and some bits of silver, 
the latter being no doubt the plates from the 
coffin. The sarcophagus awaits opening 


pending the arrival of a State Archeologist 
from Stockholm. 








The annual meeting of the Swedish Anti- 
quarian Record Society, of Stockholm, has 
just been held. The number of members 
is 183. Among deceased members last year 
was Dr. Gudbrand Vigfusson, of Oxford 
University. The Society has published Nos. 
97, 98, and 99 of its Records, containing a 
collection of poems from the medieval age, 
the Saga of Karl Magnus, and the continua- 
tion of a dictionary of the Swedish language 
during the medizval age, etc. 


ok os 
Northern Antiquarian Memorials is the title 
of a new annual publication to be issued by 
the Royal Northern Antiquarian Record 
Society, of Copenhagen. Itis illustrated, and 
accompanied by a résumé in French. 

ok x 
The last portion of an interesting work, 
Drawings of Ancient Northern Architecture, 
has just been issued in Copenhagen. There 
are eighteen handsome plates, among which 
are six of the ancient castle of Vadstena, in 
Sweden, a splendid specimen of the Renais- 
sance style, and a drawing of an altar-table 
in Linképing Cathedral, originally Roman in 
style, but with additions and restorations in 
pure Gothic. The original dates from the 
transition period between the two. From 
Norway we have portion of a “Stabur” from 
Thelemarken, now in the Bygdo Park, near 
Christiania, where are many ancient Norse 
buildings collected by KingOscar. Among the 
Danish plates is an epitaph from Horsen’s 
Convent Chapel over a burgher and a 
councillor, from 1635, and one representing 
the southern portal of Velling Church, richly 
ornamented with fantastic forms of animals. 

ux aa * 
An important discovery of ancient frescoes 
has been made in Vigersted Church, in the 
Island of Seeland, Denmark. They are 
painted in the dome and on the walls, and 
represent the Entry of Christ into Jerusalem, 
the Saviour in the Garden of Gethsemane, 
and other events from the Old and New 
Testaments. There are also two paintings, 
by Kund Lavard, of great historical in- 
terest. 

* * ak 
A case of great interest to antiquarians has 
just occurred in Denmark, and illustrates the 
excellent laws respecting archeological re- 
mains in force in that country. Some time 
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ago a peasant found, on ploughing a field, a 
spiral-shaped finger-ring of gold, which he 
sold to a man for five shillings. The latter in 
turn offered it to the Royal Museum of 
Northern Antiquities at Copenhagen, and, 
to his surprise, was informed that the ring 
being “ Danefe,” or an antiquarian object 
found on Danish soil, could not be the 
object of sale, and was, by law, the property 
of the crown—z.e., the museum. Moreover, 
although its weight in gold would be paid, it 
could not be paid to the holder, but only to 
the finder, as the sale was illegal. Finders and 
purchaser had to settle the matter afterwards 
between them. The metal value paid was 
19s., with 3s. 6d. reward to the finder for 


the discovery. 
7S) 


QA Recent Cisit to jPompeii. 


By PROFESSOR FREDERICK HALBHERR. 
1 —_ 


pea HE excavations of the last few 


the southern extremity of the city, 
viz., in the suburban quarter of 
the Porta Stabiana, and at some houses of 
the second Island of the Eighth Region, 
situated to the south of the Forum, where 
the so-called Via della Scuola crosses the 
Vicolo dei Teatri. 

Already last year, on the left of the road 
leading from the Porta Stabiana, was found the 
beginning of a series of sepulchral monu- 
ments, two of which are now completely 
excavated; while a third cannot for the 
present be cleared of the superincumbent 
earth, on account of its proximity to some 
modern dwelling-houses. These two funereal 
monuments are in the form of a high-backed 
semicircular seat, like the tombs of the 
priestess Mamia, and of the duumvir 
A. Veius, on the road to Herculaneum. 
They were erected, as we learn from their 
respective inscriptions, by decree of the de- 
curions, and at the public expense, the one 
to a certain Marcus Tullius, Marci filius ; 
the other, to one Marcus Alleius Minius, 
Quinti filius. During the last few weeks a 
hole has been made in the pavements of both 





months have been carried on at . 


tombs, but without finding the place of burial, 
or any trace of funereal deposits, which will 
now be sought for in the small area at the 
back. 

On the right side of the road, on which 
hitherto no tombs have been found, there is 
a low wall of fine opus reticulatum, and buried 
in the soil before this were found the objects 
lately described in the “Foreign Notes” of 
the Antiqguary, viz., the trunk of a tree, four 
cavities formed by human corpses, showing 
on the mould—taken by means of the Fiorelli 
process—painful contortions in the mouth 
and members of the body, and the lion’s head 
in tufa, with pierced and open mouth, 
evidently used as a waterspout, or gargoyle. 

The excavations in the Eighth Region 
have during the last few days thrown light 
upon the houses numbered 16 to 21 of the 
second Insula, Via III. and Via IV., where 
the remarkable discovery has been made of 
a building five stories high. Houses of any 
great height are not common at Pompeii, and 
none so high as this has been found before, 
though houses several stories high have 
indeed been found in this very quarter 
of the city, which looks towards Stabiz, 
and enjoys a fine sea view. It is well 
known that ancient Pompeii was built 
on a platform or ridge of prehistoric lava, 
which finished by slanting abruptly down to 
the seashore. Consequently, the houses 
built at a later period of the city’s history, 
after the old circuit-walls on this side had 
been destroyed, were built several stories 
high, the upper ones being entered from the 
higher level, and the others from the base- 
ment at the lower level. The upper story 
of this five - storied house was profusely 
decorated with mural paintings of various 
kinds. The principal room or hall presents 
in the middle of the wall, which has fortu- 
nately remained entire, a half-ruined and much 
faded painting of the myth of Bellerophon. 
The hero is represented nude, holding with 
one hand the bridle of a horse ready to start 
on a journey, while he receives a letter and 
order from King Proetus, who is seated on 
a throne before him. To the right and left 
of this principal picture are two paintings of 
an architectural character, having figures in 
the centre. That on the left represents a 
door of some building, with standing in it 
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the figure of a man, richly clothed, who is on 
the point of entering, having in his hand a 
papyrus roll, probably a teacher, savant, or 
philosopher. The picture on the right hand 
also shows a man entering another door, 
holding in his hand a cantharos, and having 
his brow crowned with laurel, in the act of 
going to perform a sacrifice. The other 
walls are decorated in a simple manner with 
statuesque figures of women, each on a 
pedestal, represented on a black ground. 
In other rooms are seen gracefully-twining 
vine-branches, on which are perched birds, 
lizards, and other animals, all on a black 
ground. 

Two covered porticoes (cryptoportici) pass 
under these rooms just described, and lead 
by a steep descent to the floor below. While,’ 
however, the upper story appears to have 
been a private dwelling-house, the part below 
seems to have contained a bathing establish- 
ment in the hands of the proprietor, to 
which the public would be admitted by pay- 
ment. One of the galleries gives it an exit 
direct on the Via della Scuola, the other 
connects it with the house above and the 
Via dei Teatri. In this second story, just 
below the level of the higher part of the 
city, can be seen the calidarium and the 
Jrigidarium, the latter in perfect preservation. 
There are three steps by which the water 
was entered. The surrounding walls of this 
apartment are painted in their upper portion 
red, and in their lower portion blue. On the 
former can be seen ornaments of an architec- 
tural character, with some figured scenes. 
Some further excavations, however, will have 
to be made, and some of the upper walls, 
which have been broken through, will have to 
be reconstructed on the old lines before a full 
examination can take place. One picture, 
however, must be mentioned, though of not 
perfect style, which occupies the centre of the 
right wall. Here we see a nymph, semi-nude, 
riding over the waves on a seahorse. The 
ornamental band which divides the red from 
the blue surface is formed of scenes of a 
caricaturist or comic character, representing 
dwarfs and pigmies in combat with various 
animals. The scenery is that of the Nile 
country. One dwarf is in the act of throw- 
ing a large stone at an Egyptian ibis. Another 
is endeavouring to save the life of a woman, 


who has fallen into the river; but while 
drawing her to the bank he is himself seized 
by a crocodile. Hereupon he is represented 
fastening himself with a rope to another 
dwarf behind him, who is seen straining 
every nerve to prevent his comrade from 
being drawn down by the weight into the 
water. The ceiling of the /rigidarium was 
formed of a vault, of which now only a few 
pieces remain. It was decorated both with 
stucco and with painting. The stucco orna- 
ments represent graceful figures of animals, 
fishes, centaurs, marine monsters with nymphs, 
an amorino with the club of Hercules, Hermze 
of Apollo, and of Mercury, the latter with a 
cock, etc., etc. The calidarium-was adorned 
only in stucco. Only one lunette -of the 
vault has been preserved, in which are seen 
two genii, or winged fantastic figures, with 
between them a can¢haros, and another of a 
gladiator or gymnast coming fresh from the 
palestra, and in the act of wiping off the 
dust from his right arm with a strigil. 
Adjoining this house, another, which has 
been numbered 16 on thé Via della Scuola, 
has been excavated during the last few days. 
It consists of a wide vestibule, leading to a 
spacious atrium, with white mosaic pavement 
bordered with black, of which the zmp/uvium 
is ina very ruined condition. The vestibulum 
is flanked by two small recesses, one probably 
used by the porter, close to:which is seen a 
small corridor, with traces of a staircase (now 
destroyed) leading to an upper story. The 
atrium is surrounded by seven rooms, three 
on the right, and four on the left, one of the 
latter serving as the /ararium, containing a 
chapel, of which the lower part alone is 
preserved entire. The upper portion, adorned 
with small columns, appears to have been 
divided into two compartments, one above 
the other. Here, on the pavement amidst 
the ashes and /afi//i, were found a number of 
small common lamps, a fine mask of terra- 
cotta in the shape of an anthemion, and a 
coin. From the atrium. we pass into a small 
peristyle, not yet cleared out, which gave a 
view of the beautiful country before Stabize 
and of the sea. Indeed, most of the houses 
hereabout have very large openings for 
windows, that the inhabitants might enjoy the 
view of the gulf. On the left other rooms 
are entered, of which one had its walls 
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incrusted with marble, a rare occurrence in 
Pompeii. A border of square tessere of 
variegated marble, and above it an ornamental 
band of flowers cut out of pieces of porphyry 
serpentine and giallo-antico, may still be 
seen adhering to the wall. 

Amongst the small objects found during 
the most recent excavations are eleven vessels 
of bronze, rectangular at the base, but with 
the mouth wider, and provided with two 
handles, which are believed to be crucibles. 
Some fragments of inscriptions recently dis- 
interred, which appear to refer to a priestess 
of Venus, are now being studied by Professor 
Sogliano of Naples. 

A plan and descriptions of the five-storied 
house, containing the public bath, will shortly 
be published by Dr. Mau, of the German 
Institute in Rome, to whom Pompeii already 
owes so much illustration.. The three floors 
beneath the ‘¢herme seem to have been 
used as stores for merchandise or shops, 
and were evidently entered from the lower 
level on the seashore. 

e 


Pompeii, June 28, 1890. 


Che Building of the 
Wanor-bouse of Bypre Park, 
CUorcestershire. 


MSS. sy Sir Epwarp Pytrts, Kr., 
1588-1618. 


Edited by Mrs. BALDwyN-CHILDE. 


(Continued from p. 26, vol. xxii.) 
—<—— 


1611 Lathes for Seeling. 


22 Februarij 1611 Payd Griffith for making 
6 thousand of Lath for seeling which are 
3 loade ; in ech loade is 20 bondell in 
ech bondell fyvescore lathes some of 
these are 6 foote longe, & some 4 foote 
2 ynches which is the common & better 
rate.. : cise ae 245. 
11 March 1611 ‘a ies ae 5S. 
5 April 1612. ee se 208. 
9 May 1612 ... sn oe wits 8s. 


At the Mill the 4th Maye 1612 placed 
& piled in bondells ech conteyning fyve 
score, 

In 4 piles in the Mill in the Park about 
18 loades of Lathe eche load conteyning 
20 Bondells. 

Lyme 1612. 

Paide the 20 August 1612 for 22 loade 
of see cole at the Clee hill for to burne 
Lyme ‘ . 48. 8d. 

For 2 barrells of ale ‘to make the waymen 
drink IIS. 


For the guydes & help ry ine 35. 


Masons 1611. 


Thomas Lem my old Servt & brick- 
maker came into my service to hew 
smothe Ashler, make brick, or what els 
I should imploye him in concerning 
building, the gth of April 1611 who 
coven’ted w me bya paier of Inden- 
tures. 

Paid him in June 1611 175. 

24th December 1612 155. 

1613 Paid him more by “Ruth for me 
Junij 1613.. i + 8% 

Thomas the yonger his sonne after the rate 
of 2d. a day & dyett 28th September 
1613 oe §=—@OK—’. 

Thomas Lem the elder 1 Novembris 161 3 
by Ruth Reve forme _... ws ie 


Masons Octobris 1611. 

Bargained with Crowe of Bromsgrove a 
free mason the 7th October 1611 that 
he and his sonne shuld hewe 3 tones : 
Asheler & mouldinge at the rate of 115. 
the weeke for both of them they finding 
themselves meate, drink & lodging & 
tooles & that they must contynue winter 
and sommer at that rate. And to con- 
tynue in the work without going out or 
changinge during the time I shall sett 
them to work & pay that wages. 

M¢ Crowe o eh 

Mé to Crowe... because St. Luke was 
holyday & for that 22d. was abated of a 
whole week 205. 2d. 

To Crowe upon St. Andrewes day the last 
of November 1611 for 5 weeks work for 
him & his boye 55s. and so even till 
then what time I discharged him till my 
Sheriff work ended 555. 
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Masons 1611. 

Paid Willm Tomson the bundling Mason 
of the Pyrry for 15 dayes naughty work 
the 12th February 1612 after the rate of 
7a. the day he bourding himself 8s. 9d. 


& so discharged fora bungler_ ... 85. gd. 


Bargayned with John Chaunce of Broms- 
grove ffreemason the 24 of February 
1611 not being Shrovetide to be my 
cheiff mason workman and Survey’r of 
the work & workmen for repayring & 
newe building Kier house for the wages 
of £10 yearly meet, drink lodging & 
washing till the work be finished God 
will. 


To Chaunce for his bootes ... we 8s. 
For his Slippers vee eos 28. 62. 
For his Coate, Cognizance Hatt band 
feather & Cognisance of silver ... 305. 
For his Chest oe . 45. 6a. 
Deliv’d Chance 24th Marche “1611 as part 
of his wages ‘ Rs 40S. 


For drawing the upright of the fore part of 


my house at London to Carter of St. 
Giles Lane by Charing Crosse ... 405. 
Paid John Chance more as part of his 
wages the 22d July 1612 ... “a L5 
Ballard for making 2 Mason’s houses 
12 Sep 1612 ous s ih 
Henry Underhill for thatching them 45. 
Chance - +e » 6s. 6d, 
By the handes of Ruth des as. 
Masons. 


1612 Bargayned with William Cotes of 
Gloster mason for meate drink and 
lodging by the yeare to serve me for 
Lem’s wages so much as Lem hath by 
the yeare after the like rate which is 4d. 
a daye—he began to work on Monday 
the 23 Feb 1612. 

5633... L4 175. 

1613 Paid to Stickles ‘of London for draw- 
ing the platt of my house anewe Decem’ 


1613 43 
To Bentley of Oxford for his paines i in the 

platt 30s. & to Sergians’n tos. ... 405. 
1614 Paid... Tho. Lem ... aa * 
Dec 1614... are ei ae 
July 1615... pe 44 16s. 
April 1616 Robt Lem... arrears ... 325. 


Allowing his roving & running away. 
Jan 1616 Lem ae pent “<< sen 


Junii ... vs iio eee - oe 
Octobris ed eos, OM 
1614... Chance of Bromsgrove my chieff 
mason ue 44 105. 
Paid the 27 October 1614 to a Runagate 
knave Mason whom I turned out of my 
work for faction after 2s. 4d. the weeke 


his diet found by me Bri 12s. 8d. 
Masons. 

1614 Dec Chaunce ... hi D5 
1615... & boy oe: saa “£9 10S. 
Feb 1615 re bes _ <a 
Mar 1616... . ~<- -an 
Dec 21 Chance toward his wages on 
Feb 28 for the rest of the yeare past and 

soeven ... L4 105. 
1617 June 15 Chance in another Reckon- 

yng 45 


Dec 20 Chaunce for his whole yeares wages 
dew at St. Mathewes daie followinge £5 


June 1617. 
June 1617 Thomas Lem the elder . 43 
Paid then to Thomas. his unthriftye 
sonne a ont a. on 
Lem ... vee eee os 868 
March 1618 . ve wee wee 45S. 


pan 1611. 

I bargayned w" Tromyn of Ombersley and 
Reve of to raise stone after the rate 
of a penny for a foote of smothe Ashler 
and 4 a foote of rough Asheler. 

I paid them upon a oe the 7th of 
September 1611 ... ma 7 

26 October 1611 

Sm™ of this page £18 


Paid to Willm Sadler for lading the poole 
and 6d. a set iia himself 12 Sep 
1613 . 55. 

Sett Reve on work in the lane above 
Angells on this side Woller’s heath the 
17th August 1612 to digg rough stone 
for foundation & seller & paid him 6d. 
the day & meat & drink & lodging & 
paid him this week 6s. 

Paid Reve the next following for 3 ‘daies 
for the other 3 he spent idelly at Ale 4s. 

Paid the 5th of September 1612 to these 
workmen day laborers to uncover & digg 
stone in the Quarry above Angells in 
the lane in Kier after 6¢. the day 12s, 
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To Reeve & 2 laborers at the Quarry 
above Angells in Kier 13 Sep 1612 to 
the 2 5s. for one daye they wrought not 
for Raine to Reve 35. —... ac’ 2h 

Paid the 26 Sep 1612 to Reeve & one 
laborer for the weeke past (because St. 
Matthew was holiday) but sia after the 
former rate 5S. 

Paid to drunken Reve 10 June 1613 
tos. 4d. & so discharged him for ever 

10s. 4a. 

205. 


Mar 1614 “ 
415. 6d. 


7616 ... 


Yron and Ledd. 


1613 Paid for 2 tun of yron in December 
1613 to my Cosen Buryes and for draw- 
ing the same to small square barres 
almost fitt for windowes ... 434 

in the first tun are three score and seven 
barres whereof the smallest sorte are 
23 barres. In the other tun are three 
score and fourteen barres all of the 
smallest sort so as in the 2 tunnes are 
seven score and one barr... 71 barres 


Leda, 


Received in October 1614 one tun of ledd 
conteyning 18 pigges (one by the way 
stollen) for wch he Hodnett made me 
pay at Bristow £13 55. contrary to pro- 
mise, the cariadg by water to Bewdley 
tos.—thence 108. ... ne A114 55. 


Carpenters Sawyers 1614, 
2 Aprill 1614... 600 sawing bourdes at 
18d. the 100 and 2 saw pits 15S. 
Sawing old timber ... 54S. 
Paid to 2 Ballards for felling 30 trees in 
my Park & 20 trees in Over Ruddings 
al Oks all for building in the wanes of 
the 2 monethes December & January 
1614 we 18s. 
Sawing 600 eet . ie ion Qs. 
Stock sawing .. 11s, 8d. 


Carpenters. 


1615 Davys the Carpenter... at 12d. the 
daye. . . squaring timber in the Park 
. .. they bourding themselves 135. 6d. 
Payd Wine & his partners for cariadge of 
4 Sommers 26 Maye 1615 of the Pke 
455. 6d. 


- For a paier of dragges & 3 paier of wheels 


May 1615 To Wyne of ffencote & his p't- 
ners... 4 great Sommers out of the 
Parke to Kier 205, 


205. 
To Tailor a carrier of timber of the forrest 
of Wire for cariadge of 4 loades of 
great Sommers from my parke to Kier at 
5s. the loade the first of June 205. 
To Wyne.. . cariadge 3 loades of great 
sommers after the same rate of 55. the 
loade ‘ a 2 
June 1615... 16 sommers cariadge to 
2 waynemen after 5s. a sommer from y* 
parke ; 44 
To Curtys & his fellow Whipp sawiers for 
sawing 3 hundred of joists .105, 6d. 
Paid Tailor... cariadge of 6 great som- 
mers to Kyer from the Park — 2 
Curtys 5 hundred after 18¢. 75. 6d. 
Curtys the sawier 3 i - 12s, 
David Baldpate sawinge 700 . os. 6a. 
July 1615 Davys & his boye.. . squaring 
of timber ... 125. 


Augusti 1612 For sawing wood to burn 


brick i a oo 
Septembris 1615 Taylor the. wayman . 
cariadg of 25 peaces of square timber 
out of my park to Kier Court after the 
rate of 12s. a lode es oes = 88. 
Januarij 1615 David Baldpate... sawing 
400 after y* rate of 18d. for the ‘hundred. 
Junij 1616 Paid George Greene laborer 
the 17th June after 7d. the daye at his 
owne diett for raisinge stone & temper- 
ing claye to make tile for more than 
half a yeares work .. 40S. 
Novembris 1617 Paid to Ballard for felling 
and neti 1o Oks in the Upper 
Riddinges .. o- oe 


Sir Edward Pytts died | in 1618, aged 77. In his 
will, dated December 28, 1617, he leaves £2,000 to 
his son and heir and executor, Sir James Pytts, to 
finish his house ‘‘according to the platte remayning 
in Chaunce’s handes drawn by my dictation and the 
same to be performed with in seaven yeares next 
followinge the date of these presents or in lesse time.” 


On page 5 is written 


James Pytts 1618. 

An Dom 1618 April 16 M¢ That John 
Chaunce of Sheeply in the P’ish of 
Bromsgrove and Countie of Wigorn’ 
Mason hath covenanted to worke with 
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me in his trade for the space of fowre 
yeares next ensuing, he is to have for his 
wages the first two yeares three pounds 
and tenne shillings a yeare and for the 
next two yeares foure pounds a yeare. 
In witnesse whereof we have subscribed 
our hands : 

ROBERT OVINGTON 

JoHN CHAUNCE 


Mé also that the s* John Chaunce hath in 
his keeping one booke of Architecture 
of myne wch he hath pmissed to re- 
deliver unto me. 

Paid to John Chaunce at Midsomer ... 205. 

The roth of October more... — 

M‘ That William Harrison of Alvechurch 
in the Countie of Wigorn’ bricklayer 
hath covenanted to build me a barne 
for £42 10s.—soe that exceedeth not 
32 Pearches, and if it doth, then he is to 
have 20s. the Pearch more in r’g’t of 
payment whereof he received the 22d 
daie of Aprill 1618 the summe of tenne 
pounds paid in further dischardg 10th of 
October 1618.. eee soo ©3642 10S. 


This barn still suid adjacent to the house. 


SSE 


Wonumental Brasses. 


(ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS TO HAINES’ 


MANUAL.) 

By R. H. EDLEsTON. 
(Continued from p. 15, vol. xxii.) 
——=>——____ 
YORKSHIRE. 

Halifax Parish Church.—I. Eng. inscr. 
(in raised letters) and text, St. John xi. 25, 
to John Waterhows, of Halyfax, 1530, and 
wife Agnes, effs. lost, two scrolls remain, 
now ona pew. N. II. Eng. inscr. to Hugh 
Faucit, of Halifax, 1641, and Hugh, his son, 
1668. S.A. III. Eng. inscr., and seven 
Eng. vv., to “ Mr. Jo: Broadley late minist : 
of Sowerby Chapel:” 1623, and wife Mary, 
1625, mur. S.A. 

Helmsley.—I. Chil. (each separate) now 
lost. Crest (a panache of peacock’s feathers) 
with mantling remains, the shield belonging 





—— a 


to it and four others lost, now under Tower. 
II. Apparently lost. Add III. Eng. inscr. 
and one Lat. line to William, son of Wm. 
Moore, gent., born 1682, dec. 1685, mur. 
S.Tr. IV. Eng. inscr. and ten Eng. vv. to 
Christopher Agar, 1789, “after a short and 
violent fever,” zt. 40, mur. N.A. V. Eng. 
inscr. to Mr. John Peirson, of Whitby, “ who 
gave y® Candlesti* to y’ church,” 1770, et. 
78, mur. S.Tr. 

Hull, St. Mary.—E. wall of S.C. 

Hull, Holy Trinity —I. In§.C.A. Add 
II. Eng. inscr. to Mrs. Dorothy Shaw, wife 
of Mr. John Shaw, “ preacher of the Gospel 
in this church,” 1657, mur. S.C.A. III. 
Eng. inscr., stating that Thos. Dalton married, 
1st, Ann Walker, widow; and 2nd, Ann, 
dau. of Sir Robt. Tirwhit, of Ketlebie, Knt., 
by whom he had six sons and two daus; he 
dec. zt. 74; inlaid in old slab (with inscr.). 
S.C.A. IV. A shield (ermine, on a bend 
engrailed, three fleurs de lys). S.C.A. 

Ripon Cathedral.—\. Lat. inscr. to Wm. 
Gibson, Alderman, 1680, et. 47, mur. 
N.Tr. I. Eng. inscr. to Fras. Blackburne, 
Alderman of Richmond, 1710, et. 29. 
Central Tower. III. Lat. inscr. to Edward 
Hodgson, of Ripon, 1705, et. 67. S.A. 

Sessay.—Has a shield (bendy of six, over 
all, on a fess, a lion passant gardant between 
two cinquefoils ; a chief inscribed “ As God 
wyll”), also four corner - pieces; two, the 
Holy Lamb, with cross and banner ; and two, 
acolumbine. C. 

Stanwick St. John.—Apparently lost. 

Thirsk.—I. has four Lat. wv.. II. The 
date is certainly 1419. On same slab as 
last ; (?) all one brass. S.A. 

Wakefield Cathedral.—l. Eng. inscr. to 
Mr. Marm. Shepley, of Wakefield, 1722, 
zt. 35. N.C.A. II. Eng. inscr. to Willm. 
Coppindale, junr., gent., 1726, xt. 30, and 
Margt., his 3rd dau., et. 3. N. III. Eng. 
inscr. to Mr. Robt. Bever, 1728, et. 58, and 
Frances his grand-dau. N.A. IV. Eng. 
inscr. to Mr. Willm. Spink, mcht., 1738, 
et. 71. N. V. Eng. inscr. to Mr. Robt. 
Mason, gent., 1738 (?), et. 38. N.A. And 
several other later brass plates. 

Wyclife.——II. has a shield. Add III. 
Lat. inscr. to Wm. Wyclife, Esq., Lord of the 
Manor and Patron of Church, 1584, and wife 
Merial, dau. of Wm., Lord Eure, 1557 ; John, 
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their youngest son, pos. 1611. C. There 
is an incised slab with effigy of John Forster, 
Vicar, canopy and marg. inscr., ¢. 1450, 
in C. 

York, All Saints, North Street.—II. and 
III. parts of the same brass (?). Add IV. 
Lat. inscr. to William Stokton, and Robert 
Colynson, [Lord] Mayor of York, and their 
wife, Isabella, ¢c. 1500. S.A. Collinson (the 
1st husband) was Lord Mayor, 1457, and 
dec. 1458. Isabella Stockton dec. 1503. 
Stockton was an alderman. (Surtees Soc., 
57, 29 n.) V. Arms and Eng. inscr. to 
Thos. Askwith, Sheriff of the city of York, 
1609, zt. 71, and wife Anne, dau. of Robart 
Telleker, of Thoulthrope, gent., by whom he 
had one son. By his 1st wife Ursula, 
dau. of Robt. Sandwith, of York, Bower, 
he had one son and one daughter, mur. 
S.C. VI. Lat. inscr. to Chas., son of Chas., 
brother of Rich., ‘Townley, all of Townley, 
co. Lanc., 1712, zt. 80, mur. S.C. 

York, All Saints, Pavement.—I. Lat. inscr. 
to Robert Crathorn, Esq., 1464. N.A. II. 


Eng. inscr. to Mary, wife of John Gratrix, 
“Q! Mast’ in his Maj 1* or Roy! Reg" of 
Drag™,” 1790, zt. 36; on same slab as last. 
N.A 


York, St. Crux.—I. (on pillar S. side of 
N.) has arms of Askwith ; it probably com- 
memorates Robt. Askwith, Lord Mayor, 
1580 and 1593; M.P. 1581 and 1588; who 
dec. 1597, et. 67. II. In S.A. _ III. 
Mchts. mks. apparently lost ; one shield only 
with arms of the City of York. N.A. Church 
visited 1884. J¢ has since been demolished ! 

York, St. Cuthbert.—I. Lat. inscr. to Wm. 
Bowes, sen., [Lord] Mayor, and wife Isa- 
belle, 1435; four shields lost. II. Eng. 
inscr. to Robart Hungate, Esq., counsellor- 
at-law, founder of a school and _ hospital 
at Sherburn, benefactor to this parish; 
gave £30 every third year to a preaching 
minister to preach and catechise in this 
Church, Sandhutton Chapel, and Saxton 
Church, 1619. Hen. Darley, husband of 
niece Margery Hungate, and executor, pos. 
III. Eng. inscr. to Richd. Bell, Esq., 
counsellor-at-law ; had two wives—Anne, dau. 
of John Atkinson, gent., of York; and 
Katherine, widow of John Payler, Esq., 
1630. IV. Eng. inscr., with arms, to Susanna, 
youngest dau. of Mr. Richd. Lowther, 


second son of Sir William Lowther, Knt. of 
Great Preston, co. York, 1714, et. I yr. 
11 mos. 15 days. V.Ashield. VI. Another, 
mutilated. Nos. II., IV., and VI. on the 
same slab. 

York, St. John.—Eng. inscr., with arms, to 
Mr. Thos. Mosley, Alderman and twice Lord 
Mayor, 1624, zt. 85; Marie, his eldest dau. ; 
Eliz. his second dau. ; and Thos. Scott his 
grandchild, son to Eliz. ; Jane his wife, pos. 
N.A. The altar tomb of Sir Thos. York, 
Knt., Lord Mayor, 1469 and 1477 (who 
founded a chantry here and), dec. 1489; has 
had the chamfer insc. restored. N.A. 

York, St. Martin le Grand.—lI. In N.A. 
II. has four shields, mur. S.C. Add III. 
Lat. inscr., with arms, to Valentine Nalson, 
M.A., Pastor, Succentor of the vicars choral, 
York, and Canon of Ripon (son of John 
Nalson, LL.D.), 1722, zt. 40. N. IV. 
Eng. inscr. to George, son of Geo. and Eliz. 
Copperthwaite, of Leeds, 1760, xt. 4, mur. 
N.A. 

York, St. Mary, Castlegate.—Lat. inscr. to 
George, son of Geo. Blanshard, gent., 1709, 
zt. 18 mos.; Sarah, widow of Tim. Wilkin- 
son, gent., 1724, zt. 61; and Margaret, 
widow of the said Geo. Blanshard, and dau. 
of the said Tim. and Sarah Wilkinson, 1731, 
et. 46. N.C. 

York, St. Michael le Belfry.—I. Eng. inscr. 
to Frances, wife of William Farrer, of Ewood, 
“within the Viccaridge of Hallifax,” co. York, 
Esq., dau. of Richd, James, of Portsmouth, 
Esq., 1680, et. 51. N.A. II. Eng. inscr., 
with arms, to Thos. Dawny, of Selby, Esq., 
son of Thos. D., of Sutton Manor, in Cold- 
field, co. Warw., Esq., 1683, et. 44. N.A. 

York, St. Michael, Spurriergate.—I. In 
N.A. II. In S.A. III. In N. Add IV. 
Eng. inscr. to Mr. Wm. Shaw, bachelor, 
mcht., of York (son of Mr. Thos. Shaw, 
Rector of Aldingham, Furness, co. Lanc.), 
1681, zt. 40. By his will he left £100 to 
the poor of this parish for ever. On same 
slab as II. S.A. 

York, St. Sampson.—Lat. inscr. to Wm. 
Richardson, 1680, et. 47. S.A. 

York, Holy Trinity, Goodramgate.— Lat. 
inscr. to Thos. Danby, [Lord] Mayor of York, 
1458, and wife Matilde, 1463. S.A. 

York, Holy Trinity or Christ Church, 
King’s Court.—I. Lat. inscr, to Thos. Kyrke, 
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mercer, [Lord] Mayor of York, 1442, and 
wife, Alice, 14—. N.A. He was Chamber- 
lain, 1430; Sheriff, 1432-33; and Lord 
Mayor, 1441; his widow Alice, dec. 1446. 
II. Lat. inscr. and six Lat. vv. to Henry 
Tireman, [Lord] Mayor of York, 1672, zt. 68. 
N. This church is now closed, preparatory, 
it may be feared, to demolition ! 

York Minster.—Add IV. Eng. inscr., 
coronet, arms, and margin over vault of the 
Rt. Hon. Charles Howard, Earl of Carlisle, 
1684, st. 56; near monument to same. 
N.C.A. V. Arms, crests, coronet, margin, 
etc., marking “The Earle of Straffordes 
Vault appointed to be made by Willi Earle 
of Strafforde Anno Dom 1687.” S.C.A. 


Wemoranda of a 
Short Cour in the Metherlands 
During September, 1889. 


By W. Carew HAZLITT. 


—{>—_— 


OLLAND is an expression, with 
which even those personally un- 
acquainted with the country have 
learned by books and hearsay to 

connect certain distinctive notions ; and the 
remarkable facilities, afforded to tourists even 
of moderate leisure or resources for paying a 
visit to this singular region, have a natural 
tendency to reduce from year to year the 
number of English folk who have to say that 
they have not set their foot on some portions 
of its soil. 

The publications of a descriptive character, 
assisting the traveller to form a better appre- 
ciation of the route which he proposes to 
traverse, as well as to refresh his memory on 
his return to his own fireside, have multiplied 
commensurately with the steadily growing 
interest in this corner of Europe ; and it is 
worse than fruitless for anyone to go over 
ground which the ordinary works of reference 
have fully preoccupied, or to call attention to 
details which the manuals have exhaustively 
illustrated and discussed. 

But to whatever extent Holland has of late 
been threaded through by the development 


of communications alike without and within, 
it may always happen that an observer will 
be indebted to some unusual combination of 
circumstances, to some casual good fortune, 
or to the habit of studying questions from 
some special standpoint, for the opportunity 
of presenting to the public a few considera- 
tions more or less novel and more or less 
interesting. 

The vitally important change, amounting 
to a revolution, which has manifested itself 
in our time in the spirit and feeling to be 
encouraged in viewing the costume of our 
own and other lands, was inherently bound 
to carry its promoters in some instances too 
far; yet it has been attended by the grand 
result of teaching us all to look at such 
objects or phenomena in nature, science, and 
social economy as we examine with a more 
philosophical eye, and with the help of new 
critical tests to exhibit common things en- 
countered in our travels in unsuspected and 
captivating lights. Within a singularly brief 
period how many ordinary features of our 
daily being have been shown by the expert 
to possess an origin and a significance of 
which we had no conception, and how 
obvious, as in the case of Columbus and the 
egg, the truth appeared, when it was unfolded 
to our mental vision ! 

These introductory paragraphs may be 
thought to bear a resemblance to a small 
dwelling with a disproportionate doorway ; 
for, in fact, all that I can pretend to offer in 
the present paper is a series of memoranda 
embracing the result of observations, chiefly 
on subjects of an archzological tenor, made 
in the course of a ramble last autumn through 
parts of North and South Holland. I trust, 
however, that I may be pardoned if I occa- 
sionally cross the dividing line between 
ancient and modern history, more especially 
as the two are often so inter-connected. 

The communication of notes made at the 
moment upon a wide variety of points and 
topics may be perhaps justified by their 
utility both to such as’ have trodden the 
same ground, and to such as have not yet 
done so. Two pairs of eyes, it is sometimes 
said, are better than one, and I may be even 
forgiven for observing that there is a class of 
traveller which sees dy proxy. 

The first spot which I viewed was FLusuH- 
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ING—a name which conjures up sO many 
fond thoughts and attractions. But the town 
has become utterly insignificant, and is per- 
fectly denuded of every tie between it and 
the past. Its rich history is purely one upon 
paper and, so to speak, upon trust. We 
cannot, of course, reject or impeach the con- 
current testimony of so many writers as to 
the events which have had this place for 
their theatre, and which indissolubly identify 
it with several of our‘'own English worthies. 
Yet, if one strolls along the thoroughfares, or 
stands on the road which leads to it from the 


station, one has to know what Flushing has: 


been from other sources than existing local 
monuments. 

The dismantlement and obliteration which 
one perceives in progress all over the world, 
reducing to a dead prosaic level all poetry of 
feature and outline, are at work day by day 
in these Netherlands. A generation or two 
may see, alas! almost everything which con- 
stitutes an attraction in the eyes of strangers 
effaced, to make room for utilitarian projects 
or for monotonous and mechanical forms, 
which answer to the postulates of Art in the 
most imperfect and perfunctory degree ; and 
this principle will involve in the long run 
a commercial disaster of unexampled magni- 
tude to the whole European Continent, which 
must reckon on an enormous loss of revenue 
from foreign tourists and sightseers. English 
and Americans will gradually become less 
enamoured of laying out their money in ex- 
ploring places shorn of those elements which 
alone made tedious journeys and costly hotel 
charges supportable. 

MIDDELBURG is another name which re- 
calls certain episodes in the political and 
literary history of our own country. It was 
the scene of stirring events during the 
Spanish occupation of a portion of the Low 
Countries during the sixteenth century, and 
underwent a siege. In the time of Elizabeth 
it formed a refuge for many Englishmen, who 
had occasion to quit home on account of 
their opinions, and a residence for others 
engaged in mercantile pursuits. It still 
possesses some faint traces of having been 
an important position; the Stadt-huis re- 
mains in the market-place, and, so far as the 
general outline and exterior go, keeps to this 
moment an air of antiquity. One can just 


realize a notion of what it has been, and what 
the town itself was. Cetera desunt. 

A spacious market-place is a feature in 
almost all the Dutch towns of any pretension. 
I met with a fellow here, who had in former 
years ransacked all the farm-houses for miles 
round in quest of antiquities and curiosities 
for the ingenuous foreigner. 

You have not to come even so far as this 
to encounter the gendarme, a traditional 
observance which pervades the Continent, 
and of which the practical value, at least in the 
Netherlands, is infinitesimal. He is almost 
the last relic of an era, when, above all other 
considerations and duties, ranked the cruel 
need of perpetual readiness for war, and 
when the exactions of military service were 
created and warranted by constant tumults 
at home as well as by dread of assailants 
from without. 

DorDREcHT, or Dort, is certainly a fine 
old town. ‘The scene at the river-side is 
delightful, and the trip by water to Rotterdam 
is most enjoyable and exhilarating. In the 
church here there are some remarkably in- 
teresting and fine early historical carvings at 
the back of the stalls ; they represent events 
din the reign of Charles V. and the Spanish 
‘Annals of Holland, but they are unhappily 
worm-eaten and decayed. There is no one 
in Dort to care for them; if you spoke of 
them to the townsfolk, they would not know 
what you meant. They have, a hundred to 
one, never seen them. ‘They, and such like 
things, are only visible in long perspective. 
It is quite true, as Baedeker tells you, that 
the deals, which you see floating on the 
canals, have come down from the German 
forests. Why, they have been doing so for 
hundreds of years; and as I leaned over a 
bridge and contemplated them, I wove to- 
gether in my mind a very pretty imagery, of 
which the nature, I believe, can be guessed. 

The costumes and scenes which one en- 
counters everywhere on the rivers and canals, 
seem almost like reproductions of the old pic- 
tures in the galleries, and serve as pieces justifi- 
catives for the latter. The brush of Teniers 
and Douw transferred to canvas many of the 
figures and landscapes which I witnessed ; 
but so much of the background in the urban 
studies has disappeared, and the feeling and 
tone of the time so differ, that one is apt to 
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wonder for an instant whether the gathering 
at a market or a fair, so quaint in contour 
and so wealthy in colour, is an actual survival 
or some dream after a feast on the old 
masters. 

ROTTERDAM is the port of entry, as it were, 
where the galleries commence, never to end 
till your foot has ceased to press Dutch earth. 
For pictures abound in Holland in private 
as well as public museums—pictures, for the 
most part, of local origin, sympathies and 
costume. Here, among others, is the Six 
Museum, with its portrait of Burgomaster 
Six by Rembrandt, handed down from age 
to age, and better than many a patent of 
nobility. The private museum is quite an 
institution. One meets with it throughout, 
in large places and in small. It is the point 
of contact between the original owner and 
endless generations to come. In one of them 
which I visited two rooms were fitted up in 
the style of the middle of the seventeenth 
century. It was the house of an affluent 


burgher; there was the sumptuous four-poster, 
with the Jerceaunetie at its foot, and a true 
realistic bit in the shape of the vrouw’s night- 
cap on the counterpane. 

You notice here in full play for the first 
time the depéts for “wijn, likeur en gedis- 


tilleerden,” ‘ Tapperij en Slijterij,” and 
** Hollandschbierhuis,” the last spelled as a 
monosyllable, but well leaded out. 

It is peremptory, while you are at Rotter- 
dam, to take the train to Goupa, in order 
to see the gorgeous painted windows dating 
between 1555 and 1606; some of them—the 
earliest—are splendid work, both for detail 
and colour. But the restorer has been at his 
tricks here and there. This is Gouda’s Alpha 
and Omega. It was as far back, at least, as 
1479 the seat of an important printing-press. 

The centre of interest at DELFT is the old 
palace, where, on the stairs, in 1582, William 
the Silent was assassinated by an emissary 
of that execrable scoundrel, Philip II. of 
Spain. They show visitors the very spot 
where the crime was perpetrated, and the 
point in the wall of the stair where the ball 
struck. Those may credit the tale who list. 
All the pieces of the puzzle do not perfectly 
fit in. Only an ounce-ball, with nothing to 
break its force, could have made the impres- 
sion on the stonework; and did not the 
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stadtholder fall at the first shot? The palace 
is a very unpretending structure, and cannot 
surely ever have been anything more. 

The character of the country in the journey 
hither from Rotterdam by canal-boat is won- 
derfully conservative and typical. You pass 
many a waterside hamlet, and go through 
many a lock. Your fellow-travellers are 
bullocks, calves, and pigs—perhaps horses— 
and in the season the hold of the narrow 
steamer accommodates fruit, cheese, and 
butter. Of sheep you see little, and mutton 
is seldom to be found in the Dutch hotel 
ménus. ‘The wool is more valued than the 
flesh. It is the same in Germany. 

Before you embark on the canal screws, 
see that you have your smelling-bottle or a 
flask of eau de Cologne. 

From Delft I proceeded to THE HacuE, 
which is very charming, with its Vijver; its 
general sylvan aspect reminding you of its 
primitive use as a hunting-seat of the ancient 
Counts of Holland ; and its pleasant adjunct, 
SCHEVENINGEN, approached by a most agree- 
able ride through a wide stretch of woodland. 
Scheveningen is fashionable from July to 
September. You might as well go to Biarritz 
for cheapness. But, like our Brighton, it has 
grown out of the old fishing hamlet, whence 
Charles II. embarked for England in 1660. 
By the way, Charles probably had in his re- 
collection Rosendaal in Holland, when he 
called by a similar name his hunting-seat 
near Norwood, in Surrey. 

The palace at The Hague and its ample 
precincts offer no features of archeological 
significance beyond the spot where the grand 
pensionary Van Olden-Barneveldt was be- 
headed in 1619, and the ancient prison, 
which is the most characteristic monument 
of the kind which I have seen in this country, 
and is well worth a careful study, particularly 
the chamber where the instruments of tor- 
ture are preserved. The attendant augmented 
his fee, whether I liked it or no, by illustrat- 
ing the application of one or two of these in 
his own person. 

The Old Doulen Hotel is the house where 
Peter the Great is alleged to have stayed 
when he was at The Hague. You miss here 
the canals, which in all the other chief centres 
of life dissect at geometrical angles the blocks 
of buildings and thoroughfares. The Hague 
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is also remarkable for the presence of vehicles 
of all kinds, which elsewhere are almost en- 
tirely superseded by water-carriage or the tram. 

The LrypeNn of history exists no more. 
The place still retains its learned atmosphere, 
and an aspect of comfort and affluence. The 
professors draw to it a large number of stu- 
dents from all parts. Yet a visit to the spot 
at the present nioment does not enable you 
to carry away any clear or strong distinctive 
association. England is: Holland was. 

You behold wide streets, imposing build- 
ings, vast churches (sometimes with the 
peculiarity of double aisles), rich museums, 
spacious market-places, sumptuous hotels, 
and—stagnation. The few large centres 
have drained the minor towns, as the latter 
have drained the outlying districts, where 
one may traverse hundreds of miles in almost 
unbroken solitude and desolation, save for 
an occasional farm or a group or so of pas- 
turing cattle. 

HaaR_eM is far before Leyden in more 
than a single respect. It has better monu- 
ments and more pictures. You have to 
come here to appreciate Franz Hals. The 
museum contains some interesting bits of 
antiquity—a few instruments of torture (but 
of no account in comparison with those at 
The Hague), and a few pieces of valuable old 
plate. I was chiefly struck by the Goblet of 
St. Martin, as it is called, executed in 1604, 
at a cost of 360 florins (about £30), for the 
Guild of Brewers; but the Fabricius one, 
presented by the Estates of Holland and West 
Friesland to Arent Meindertsz Fabricius, for 
his services at the siege of Ostend in 1603, 
possesses, of course, at least equal interest, 
though artistically it is inferior to the Brewers’ 
Cup. 

No one who visits Haarlem should omit 
to inspect the Amsterdam Gate. It is a 
remnant —there are few enough—of the 
epoch when transactions of a very different 
complexion formed the staple of everyday 
life, and men of a very different stamp trod 
the bridge, to which this gate was once a 
barrier. You can cross it without hindrance, 
and occupy a few minutes in surveying the 
position from the opposite side of the canal. 
Here is material for reflection ; and it is so 
much the better if you are a lesson or two 
ahead of your guide-book maker. 


The comparison of AMSTERDAM with 
Venice seems to me only a way of saying 
that they are both cities subordinate to the 
same topographical exigencies.- But the 
whole costume, even of the shipping, widely 
varies. There is one other point in which 
the two resemble each other, namely, the 
presence of the mosquito, while in Rotter- 
dam it is unknown. 

This is a splendid city, an inexhaustible 
magazine of treasures of art and curiosities. 
As is the case nearly everywhere, the vestiges 
of the original place, and of former times, are 
very scanty. St. Anthony’s Gate, properly 
so named, is one of the old gates, and the 
Nieuwe-Markt Waag-huis, as it is termed, is 
evidently another. There are many pic- 
turesque pieces of scenery, and glimpses of 
quaint archaic groups of tall houses in the 
Jews’ quarter and other parts; it was in the 
Jews’ quarter that Rembrandt lived, and 
studied, and worked in early life. It is a 
mean and unsavoury locality, which the 
judicious will be content to view in perspec- 
tive, or by a coup d’ail. Holds it any Rem- 
brandts now? Or nought but keepers of 
slop-shops, dealers in second-hand silver of 
dubious fabric, and vendors of all sorts of 
nondescript wares ? 

The Rijks Museum (which is something 
like our British Museum, National Gallery 
and Madame Tussaud’s rolled into one) and 
the Zoological and Botanical Gardens consti- 
tute the glory of modern Amsterdam; and 
they are all in the newer part. The wealth, 
and prosperity, and power of the city belong 
to a time when her boundaries were narrow 
and her population restricted. The Dam is 
still the centre of the city proper ; but it was 
there that the pulse beat most strongly, 
when areas, now laid out in palatial edifices 
or spacious ornamental grounds, were market- 
gardens and tulip or hyacinth plantations. 
It was in days even before those, again, 
when the fortified settlement on the Amstel 
sustained a blockade (1578) from the States 
themselves, and, from want of other 
currency, ran down (in refiner’s parlance) a 
silver statue of St. Nicholas to coin money of 
necessity. 

As the Rijks Museum is the grandest sight 
in Amsterdam, so the “Night Watch,” by 
Rembrandt, is the gem of the Rijks Museum. 
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It throws into the shade everything near it— 
nay, more—all that you have been carrying 
in your mind’s eye, from your first entry into 
a building rich beyond measure in the 
noblest examples of native masters. It ought 
to be in a room by itself. I was told by a 
Hollander that the Dutch Government has 
been sounded by the British on this matter, 
and would not refuse £75,000 for it. I 
should like to see the minister responsible 
for such a transaction put into a sack and 
thrown into the Amstel. The Museum would 
be an exhaustive repertory for the study of 
bygone fashions in dress, habits of living, 
and ways of thought, if there were no other 
resource at command. Even in the treat- 
ment of prehistoric subjects, the Dutch 
school instinctively borrowed, in common 
with all others, from local types suggestions 
for backgrounds, apparel, and general cos- 
tume. The Corporation-pieces by Hals 
and others, of which I saw some at Haarlem, 
are studied here to the best advantage, since 
the finest specimens seem to have been se- 
lected for the national collection. They are 
in themselves an encyclopedia of pleasurable 
instruction. 

I went over to ZAANDAM by steamer, and 
saw the old quarter of the town, which holds 
the wooden hut where Peter the Great is 
reported to have stayed. It is enclosed in a 
protecting case, and belongs to the Czar. It 
is merely one of several poor hovels on the 
banks of a very filthy canal. One of them is 
a smithy, dated 1676, and might of course 
have been there in Peter’s time. The whole 
entourage is very primitive ; the elevation of 
the dwelling assigned to the imperial ship- 
wright, who stood nearly seven feet, is barely 
sufficient to have accommodated him without 
stooping. 

I counted seventeen windmills at Zaandam 
within a couple of hundred yards. In no 
other corner even of Holland are so many 
concentrated in an equal area. Peter’s eye 
had fallen upon them, too! Were there 


about seventeen then? The Dutchman is 
conservative. 

I, was disappointed with Urrecut. The 
cathedral is partly a ruin, or rather, as at 
Amersfoort close by, a portion was destroyed 
centuries ago ; and the phlegmatic Hollander 
has been looking at it ever since without 


being able to decide on its restoration. 
Verily the city is desolate ; there are houses, 
shops, inhabitants; but life there is none. 
Even the velvet, of which one has heard so 
much, is no longer made here; although the 
hotel where I stayed was fitted up in it—a 
hotel capable of receiving ten times as many 
people as were there. 3 

But the place is well worth a call, if it were 
only for the Archbishop’s Museum. O, the 
rich vestments! O, the lovely lace! O, the 
antique leather hangings! O, those priceless 
old books in jewelled bindings! They had 
outlived all the troubles and the great siege 
by the Spaniards. I hoped to awaken a 
certain sympathetic interest in the mind of 
Mr. Quaritch by mentioning the early printed 
volumes in their sumptuous liveries; but he 
seemed to prefer articles which were to be 
had for money—no odds to Aim how much. 

Utrecht, Haarlem, Middelburg, Breda, 
and, in fact, almost all these places, con- 
tribute to accumulate for the use of the 
numismatist a highly characteristic and 
graphic series of money of necessity, struck, 
under pressure of circumstances, from what- 
ever material was at hand—even, as I have 
above intimated, out of saints’ effigies. Ere 
this, the communion-plate has served the 
purpose. 

I must retrace my steps a little. In ALK- 
MAAR there is little of its former consequence 
discernible. You have only the church, the 
weigh-house, and the cheese-market. But 
the first-named deserves some notice. It 
contains a very ancient sepulchral monument 
—that of Floris V., Count of Holland—to 
which the date 1296 has been assigned at a 
more recent, but still very remote, period ; 
and the walls and columns were once de- 
corated with religious paintings in the popish 
taste. But at some later epoch the Protestant 
in power has remantled the whole in white- 
wash, and you can just distinguish a few dim 
outlines where a more Catholic feeling has 
endeavoured to remove the overlying surface. 
This state of affairs, and the reckless degrada- 
tion of noble specimens of ecclesiastical 
architecture, are observable throughout the 
country, and inspire one with disgust and 
anger. Church-cobblers leave their hoof- 
prints everywhere, and will soon leave little 
or no mischief for future generations to do. 
F 2 
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There are foreign as well as domestic Grim- 
thorpes. 

The region traversed by the primitive 
diligence, which plies between Alkmaar and 
Hoory, is very thinly populated, and you go 
the whole distance of 18 miles on the top of 
an artificial causeway, through meadow-lands 
intersected by ditches. I was beginning to 
penetrate into North Holland, and was ap- 
proaching the Zuyder Zee. 

Hoorn itself is the first of the Dead Cities, 
described in the recent French work by 
Havard. It is still large enough to have 
a great trade; but it has none. A stroll 
through the streets brings you face to face 
with many an exterior which tempts you to 
pause; the dated houses are _tolerably 
numerous, and some of them claim a history. 
You feel that you are on consecrated ground. 
Three centuries look down upon you. You 
stand under the Water Tower, as they are 
pleased to christen it—it is one of the gates, 
the only one remaining, of the fortified town 
—and you gaze on the Zuyder Zee. It 
stretches in front of you, a vast expanse. 

At ENKHUIZEN the sensation of being 
drawn within a sort of charmed influence, of 
becoming for a moment a bondman to the 
spirit of solitude, grows assuredly more in- 
tense. Stat nominis umbra. The lines of 
the demolished ramparts indicate the girth 
of what was in days of yore a very Goshen, a 
city vying in opulence with Tyre and Sidon, 
and in luxury with Corinth. There were 
hundreds there once, to whom it would have 
been as nothing to defray the cost of the 
noble screen in the church, with its superb 
carvings, not improbably by the same hand 
which left to us those at Dort. But these 
the worm has spared; they are immaculate, 
only the religious element has been unhappily 
substituted for the historical. How infinitely 
more precious had they been if they had por- 
trayed the archaic secular life of Enkhuizen ! 

I was borne on the waters of the Zuyder 
Zee across to STAVOREN or STAFOREN, which 
you are gravely invited by Baedeker to regard 
with respectful awe as the metropolis of the 
ancient Frisian rulers, and the seat of the 
worship of the Frisian Thor. As a matter of 


fact, the pristine township or city exists no 
longer; some unrecorded catastrophe has 
perhaps engulfed it ages since; and some- 


thing near the same spot has planted itself— 
a mean and poor seaside village, which would 
be still meaner and poorer, were it not the 
point where the steamer lands passengers and 
goods im transitu. The vast alterations which 
have taken place in the relationship of dry 
ground to water in Friesland, and the im- 
measurably wider extent of the province so 
called in former times, are more than sufficient 
to account for any topographical phenomena 
or difficulties which the inquirer may en- 
counter in the course of a visit to these 
fascinating latitudes. I conclude that in 
STAPHORST, in Overijssel, we have the same 
stem or root as in Stavoren. 

To an unphilosophical or illiterate person 
nothing can well be drearier than this spot. 
The station-master seeks to avert suicidal 
mania by playing on the piano between train 
and train. ; 

I was met at HINDELOOPEN by Heer Van 
Elselo, hotel-keeper, job-master, bread and 
biscuit baker, cook, and cécerone. He was a 
genial old fellow, and spoke a little English. 
I drove with him to his house, and arranged 
to stay till the next morning. The vehicle 
which he brought to meet the train looked 
like a lineal descendant of one designed by a 
prehistoric coachbuilder. In Master Elselo’s 
card (gold on black ground) the conveyance 
is subtly aggrandized into a fashionable 
carriage-and-pair—much such an one as the 
King of Holland might use on special occa- 
sions. 

Elselo, however, was very communicative 
and obliging. He facilitated my inspection 
of Hindeloopen interiors, which are not re- 
presented with fidelity in Mr. Lindley’s little 
book ; and we visited the local museum to- 
gether. When I say that Hindeloopen is a 
small village nestling under the dyke, which 
alone protects it from the sea, it will be under- 
stood with what delighted surprise I, as an 
antiquary and student, viewed this unique 
repository—not on the score of its extent or 
value, but on that of its emphatic and irresis- 
tible peculiarity of allocation. It was just as 
if Sir John Soane’s Museum had been de- 
posited in some obscure hamlet in Wiltshire 
or Sussex, and you had stumbled upon it 
unawares. The collection has been formed 
by a wealthy resident, and occupies five 
apartments in a house which he rents for the 
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purpose. I laughed at Elselo when he told 
me that I should have to pay a gulden to see 
it; but he averred that there was nothing 
like it anywhere else—and so what was one 
to do? I saw very little, indeed, which I 
had not seen before; but I was profoundly 
sensible of the fact that this was, so far as I 
knew, the only hamlet in the world in which 
such an assemblage of relics and curiosities 
could be found stored. I am sorry to have 
to repeat under this head my censure of the 
superficial treatment of his subject by the 
author of Walks in Holland. 

Elselo unlocked an old-fashioned wardrobe 
upstairs, in a room where I was introduced 
by him to three young English ladies, who 
had come out here to sketch. He exhibited 
to me a variety of treasures, in the shape of 
wax models, and of holiday or festive dresses, 
belonging to his wife and himself. There 
was a model of Vrouw Elselo when she was 
seven, and a second when she was fourteen. 
There were also specimens of the gold orna- 
ments worn by the women on certain anni- 
versaries or saints’ days. A beautiful fillet 
for the brow, of the last century, with very 
tasteful scroll-work, was stated to be a dupli- 
cate; a few florins’ difference in our estimation 
of the value kept my money in my pocket. 
I may send for it, perhaps, when I forward 
Elselo a copy of the periodical in which this 
notice of him appears. 

These gold ornaments, which degenerate 
among the less affluent into copper-gilt, were 
originally, I surmise, emblematic of religious 
worship, and were subsequently retained in 
use at festivals. In the more sequestered 
and primitive parts they are still prized as 
heirlooms, and serve as links of affectionate 
remembrance from age to age between the 
several intermarrying members of the same 
rural or ocean-bordering community. Do- 
mestic servants wear these decorations here 
and there, I suspect, however, as ordinary 
finery. 

The proposed reclamation of the land, 
usurped a long while ago by the Zuyder Zee, 
would be a far vaster enterprise than that of 
the Haarlemmer Meer, and would at the 
same time be a great deal more than a pure 
piece of engineering. For the scheme would 
change the whole face of a wide tract of 
country, and would involve the adjustment 


of a manifold variety of interests detrimentally 
affected by it. Years would elapse before 
the ground recovered could be of much 
agricultural or pastoral value; and the only 
immediate result would be a loss of occupa- 
tion to thousands of poor seafarers and others 
who at present gain a livelihood by the uses 
to which this great water-way is applied. It 
is sufficient to contemplate the arid and 
barren wastes, in almost every direction, to 
bring one to the conclusion that the Zuyder 
Zee, if it be drained at all, must be drained 
piecemeal ; and even that can wait. 

Years have come and gone, and years will 
come and go, before the whole of the terri- 
torial gain can prove of much practical value. 
The formation of an a//uvium over the sea- 
sand is not merely a slow, but a very partial 
process, which is chiefly accomplished by the 
incessant dredging of the canal with long 
spoons or ladles, and the superimposition of 
the material on the soil. 

Man has been engaged here in an im- 
memorial contest with Nature. Any volcanic 
dislocation might lay the whole country under 
water, except some of the higher ground to- 
ward the Rhine. The inhabitants can scarcely 
go to rest at night with perfect security for 
the morrow. In several places there are 
houses in every thoroughfare declining from 
the perpendicular ; nearly all Holland works 
and sleeps on the sand, or on piles driven 
into it; and an Englishman is apt to tremble, 
when he reflects on such massive structures 
as he beholds on all sides of him dependent 
on so shifting and treacherous a foundation. 
Surely, without aspiring to technical experi- 
ence, a stranger may well speculate whether 
the conversion of the Zuyder Zee into dry 
land would not displace a volume of water 
so immense as to become a perilous factor in 
some other direction. 

The diversities of dialect which are notice- 
able among the Dutch, as well as among the 
Belgians, sometimes amount to nothing more 
than a modified pronunciation. But where 
it is not so, it appears to indicate a former 
greater habitual isolation (as we yet observe 
at Urk and Marken), when the country was 
more sparingly peopled, and intercourse was 
not limited only by the inability to travel 
beyond a very narrow radius, but by the 
absence of any adequate motive or by any 
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strong inclination. Looking at the outlying 
districts rather than the centres, transit from 
village to village was, as a rule, achievable 
solely by water-carriage of an imperfect char- 
acter, and the folk of one seldom sought 
alliances further than their next neighbours 
up the country or along the coast. I do not 
pretend to pose as a folk-lorist ; but I appre- 
hend that in the investigation of all matters 
connected with that attractive science, the 
importance of a fairly wide conversance with 
languages can hardly be overstated. At 
every step the antiquary, who is also a lin- 
guist, obtains insights and revelations which 
cannot fail to prove delightful to any en- 
thusiast, corroborating, as they will, his fore- 
gone conjectures of a community of origin, 
habits, and thought among nations, or their 
subdivisions, at present separated from each 
other by their government, as well as by 
their geographical aditat. 

In tracing ethnological affinities among the 
members of the Frisian family, one perhaps 
unexpectedly finds that, instead of having to 
deal with the more contracted boundaries of 
the Dutch province, one must take the whole 
region from Oldenburg to Normandy. 

The Dutch term Stadt seems to have a 
parallel meaning and force with the Roman 
Civitas. The town or city was formerly the 
centre of convergence and the sole part of 
the district with a sensible population. Our 
own word “civilization ” simply denotes how 
men at the outset gathered up into these 
centres, first of all, for the sake of protection, 
and eventually adhered to the system for 
commercial purposes. 

Civilization is, in fact, centralized develop- 
ment ; and our own modern local government 
comes to nothing more than the redistributive 
process, necessitated by an increase of popu- 
lation, and the consequent upgrowth of new 
administrative or municipal rallying-points. 

The Dutch are in a certain way proud of 
their nationality. A young fellow said to me, 
“*T am Hollander,” ostensibly as a precaution 
—a useless one, to be sure—against my mis- 
taking him for a Belgian. In my personal 
judgment, they are a pleasanter and braver 
race ; but they are a population united under 
one government rather than a nation. They 
have neither pulse nor backbone. In their 
best days it required a great effort to move 


them to resistance. But they have lived to 
see the world pass by them; and even in 
trade Antwerp far outstrips Amsterdam. 


Se 


Che Crppt of bpthe. 


By REv. SAMUEL BARBER. 
—<>_—_- 


Re EW places in Kent afford more 
ample scope for antiquarian re- 
) search than the district round 
Folkestone and Hythe ; and of all 
the relics of the troubled past, the ghastly 
and long-treasured ‘Skulls of Hythe” bear 
the palm for intensity of human interest. 

On entering the crypt-door, for which a 
charge of a shilling is made for each party, 
the visitor is at once face to face with the 
staring, eyeless crania—perhaps of his own 
ancestors—of 1,400 years ago. On each 
side of the door they are arranged on shelves 
set in the arches that support the upper part 
of the building. Not less than about six 
hundred of them stare you in the face at the 
entrance, whilst in the back part of the crypt 
hundreds more are embedded in the huge 
stack of bones which occupies the interior 
portion of the recess. This stack, which 
consists almost wholly of the larger leg and 
arm bones and skulls, is at the present time 
about 27 feet in length by about 8 feet in 
height and 7 feet in breadth, extra bones 
being piled on the top. When Hasted wrote 
his history of Kent the pile was 28 feet long 
by 8 feet in height and breadth. It is pro- 
bable that decay has removed a considerable 
number of the bones during the ages that 
they have lain here, so that, roughly speaking, 
the present collection cannot represent an 
original number of slain less than about 
2,000. But inasmuch as these ghastly 
mementoes of a bloody conflict have doubt- 
less undergone various changes and trans- 
portations in a thousand years, the actual 
number of the slaughtered must have far 
exceeded that amount. It is necessary to 
bear in mind that a// the remains of the 
heroes that fell would certainly not have been 
included even in the first collection. Many 
suggestions other than that of the “ fortune of 
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war” have been made as to the origin of this 
gigantic ghastly pile—plague, fire, and ship- 
wreck might all be called in to account for it. 
The first suggestion, however, is untenable, 
for it is beyond probability that disease 
should have left such a well-preserved col- 
lection presenting so many points of resem- 
blance. So far as anatomy is concerned, 
they offer, by their variety of size and form, 
a most interesting study for the surgeon or 
ethnologist. They might, indeed, have been 
a band of Roman mercenaries collected from 
half a dozen nations. But as regards their 
physical condition the resemblance is note- 
worthy. It would, I believe, be utterly 
impossible to make such a collection, even if 
three or four country churchyards were care- 
fully searched ; and a shipwreck or fire seems 
equally untenable when the number of skulls 
is considered. 

On the whole, a battle fought on the shore 
with an invading army seems the most pro- 
bable explanation, and an examination of the 
individual skulls corroborates this. Many of 
them have been hacked by the blows of 
some heavy weapon. They present just 
such clefts as would be made by the forcible 
descent of a battle-axe or large hatchet ; and 
in one instance a wedge, resembling the 
slice of a very large orange, has been evenly 
cut right out of the bone. Another has been 
divided neatly in the middle into two sections, 
one of which remains. Others show jagged 
holes, in form much like sun-spots, as if 
caused by the descent of an irregular-pointed 
weapon on the crown of the head. 

That these bones are the remains of Sax- 
ons and Britons slain in a desperate contest 
shortly after the evacuation of Britain by the 
Romans appears to be the general opinion 
of Kentish antiquaries. The date 456 is 
given by Dugdale,* who writes as follows : 

“In the crypt under the chancel is a large 
pile of human bones, supposed to be the 
remains of Britons slain in a sanguinary 
battle fought in the year 456, on the shore 
between this place and Folkestone, with the 
retreating Saxons, and to have obtained their 
whiteness by long exposure on the sea-shore.” 

It may be remarked that the pebbles form- 
ing the shingle in the vicinity of Sandgate 
and Hythe present a very uniform yellowish- 

* England and Wales, vol. ii., p. 903. 





white colour, evidently caused by the in- 
crustation of particles of chalk and other 
substances deposited from the sea-water. I 
think also that this deposit will be found to 
be more decidedly taking place at those 
parts of the shore where the action of surf or 
“swell” is comparatively feeble. At any 
rate, it is very noticeable in this bay, which 
stretches from Folkestone to Dungeness—a 
part of the coast where there is, in ordinary 
weather, comparatively little “ sea.” 
Whatever may have been the cause, it is a 
fact that there is a great uniformity of tint 
about the beach at this part of the coast, 
and this similarity of colouring has to a 
certain extent imparted itself to the crania of 
those departed warriors whose remains are 
now in Hythe Church crypt. For four or 
five centuries they probably slumbered on 
the sea-shore which witnessed their desperate 
conflict, and thus they have become calcined, 
petrified, and preserved for the admiration of 
antiquaries, and for a warning to all new- 
comers not to be too hasty in setting foot 
upon British soil. 
Ireland, in his history of Kent, gives the 
name of Vortimer as the British king that 
defeated the Saxon invaders whose skulls 
are now at Hythe; but whether he had for 
this statement any real authority is doubtful. 
Hasted is more cautious; yet even he 
writes from a “ mental picture,” which must 
have been partly of his own creation, when 
he speaks of the “ retreating” Saxons. 
The writer of Black's Guide to Kent, 
speaking of the theory of a Saxon cemetery 
having been the source of this remarkable 
collection of bones, adds that the remains of 
Saxon pottery found among the heap of 
bones gives confirmation to this theory. 
The whole subject is undoubtedly involved 
in much mystery, from which we fear it will 
not now be fully extricated. But it will be 
well to give due consideration to the follow- 
ing facts: 
1.—The skulls themselves show undoubted 
evidences of a desperate contest, and 
of blows from heavy weapons. 

2.—They must have been long subject to 
some petrifying or preserving pro- 
cess, and probably lay for ages un- 
disturbed before the dudding of 
Hythe Church. 
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3.—They probably represent an original 
slaughter of about 2,000 men at 
least. 

4.—They present a great variety of form 

and size. 

There appears to be no foundation for the 
statement of some writers, that a similar col- 
lection formerly existed at Folkestone. It 
arose, I imagine, from a tradition that the 
Saxons retreated and buried their dead near 
that town, while the Britons remained in the 
neighbourhood of Hythe. 
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§) Russia from the little Grand Duchy 
Ai of Muscovy in the fifteenth century 
to the present gigantic empire, with 
its hundred million of inhabitants, is a 
wondrous tale, and is in these pages cunningly 
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Mr. Morfill, though not writing from an 
English standpoint, carefully eschews all un- 
necessary reflections or surmises, and aims, 
with much success, at an impartial outline of 
national history. No wholesale abuse nor 
wholesale praise of Russia and its past or 
present policy will be found in these pages. 
As Mr. Morfill wisely says in his brief preface, 
** All nations have been aggressive in their 
way, and therefore it is idle to talk overmuch 
about Russian aggressions ; all nations have 
some blood-stained pages in their annals, 
and therefore it is something like hypocrisy 
to be struck with especial horror at Russia’s 
misdeeds.” 

Yet another sentence from the preface, 
equally true, must be quoted: “She is en- 
titled to the gratitude of the world, were it 
only for the protection she has afforded to 
the persecuted Christians of the East. The 
tide of Mahomedan persecution and pro- 
selytism was turned, from the time when 
Peter the Great showed the rayahs, groaning 
under the Turkish yoke, that they could 
look to Russia for help. It is to her that 





condensed within the readable limits of a 
single volume. For the first time English 
readers have now a handy and thoroughly 
reliable work on the origin and growth of the 
Russian Empire. 


* Story of the Nations: Russia. By W.R. Morfill, 
M.A. (Reader in the Russian and Slavonic Lan- 
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the new nationality of Bulgaria, which gives 
such excellent promise, owes its origin. We 
cannot be surprised that the Christians of 
the East have felt grateful for her benefits. 
She alone stood up against their oppressors ; 
and her enemies among us must feel that 
by their mistaken policy they have only 
strengthened her hands.” 

The first six chapters treat of the country 
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and origin of the Russians, of the period of 
the Appanages, of Russia under the Mongols 
from 1238 to 1462, and of the establishment 
of the autocracy and consolidation of the 
empire, until at last the regeneration of 
Russia under Peter the Great, 1682 to 1725, 
is reached. The old story of Peter’s travels 
in 1697 is briefly but well told. At Saardam, 
in Holland, he worked in the dockyards 
under the name of Peter Mikhailov. The 
certificates that he gained from the head of 
the dockyard for proficiency in various 
handicrafts pertaining to ship-building are 
still preserved. Thence Peter passed for the 
same purpose across the Channel to England. 
At first a house was provided for him in 
York Buildings by the water-side, and he 
visited the King and many of the nobility. 
He only cared for the companionship of 
those who shared his nautical tastes, and for 
this reason made a friend of the Marquis of 
Carmarthen, who was skilled in rowing and 
sailing. Being anxious, however, to be less 
hampered in his movements, Peter left York 
Buildings, and obtained on hire, through the 
help of the English Government, Sayes 
Court, the seat of John Evelyn (the celebrated 
author of the Sy/va), which was close to the 
dockyards of Deptford. 

Sayes Court was a commodious house ; 
but the chief charm that it had in the 
eyes of the rough Peter was that a backdoor 
provided easy access to the docks and dock- 
yard, whence he could slip out without fear 
of the stare of the curious. Evelyn had 
previously let his premises at Deptford to 
the gallant Admiral Benbow, who had under- 
let them to our Government for the use of 
the Tsar. But presently rumours reached 
Evelyn of the violence that was being done 
by Peter and his comrades to the elegant 
furniture and curtains with which the fas- 
tidious Englishman had adorned his house, 
as well as to the trim hedges and flower- 
beds of the garden. Complaint was made 
to the Lords of the Treasury of the injury 
done, and compensation was demanded. 
Benbow put it on record that the place was 
“in so bad a condition that he can scarcely 
describe it to your honours, besides much of 
the furniture broke, lost, and destroyed.” 
Accordingly a survey was made, and the total 
damage was estimated at £350 9s. 6d. Some 


of the items are amusing. Nearly all the 
locks were broken, and “all the grasse worke 
is out of order, and broke into holes by their 
leaping and showing tricks upon it.” There 
are now only a few remains of the house that 
belonged to Evelyn, but a street leading to it 
is still called after the Tsar. The gardens, 
which were the special beauty and admiration 
of the age, and in which the rough Russians 
played their rude games, have long since dis- 
appeared. 

One of the most interesting sections of the 
volume is that which treats of the social con- 














dition of Russia before and after the time of 
Peter the Great. An accurate picture of the 
earlier condition of the empire is afforded by 
the work of our countryman, Giles Fletcher, 
uncle of the dramatist, who was appointed 
by Queen Elizabeth English Ambassador to 
Russia. The first edition of his work, Zhe 
Russe Common Wealth, came out in 1591, 
and was expressed with so much freedom 
that it was suppressed by his sovereign. The 
men of the upper classes at this period were 
singularly ignorant and superstitious. The 
cut representing a long-bearded Russian 
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nobleman, in the hands of a foreign barber, 
is from a caricature of the early part of the 
seventeenth century. 

The value of the book is increased by its 
two maps. The one at the beginning shows 
the small limits of Russia before the time of 
Peter the Great, and the one at the end the 
vast extent of modern Russia, which covers 
an area of upwards of 8,500,000 square 
miles. ; 





bolp CHelis: their Legends and 
Superstitions, 
By R. C. Hopz, F.S.A., F.R.S.L. 
(Continued from p. 30, vol. xxii.) 
NORTHUMBERLAND (continued). 


ALNWICK : FREEMAN’S WELL. 


— T. MARK’S Day is observed at 

& Alnwick by a ridiculous custom 
in connection with the admission 
of freemen of the common, alleged 
to have reference to a visit paid by King 
John to Alnwick. It is said that this monarch, 
when attempting to ride across Alnwick 
Moor, then called the Forest of Aidon, fell 
with his horse into a bog or morass, where 
he stuck so fast that he was with great diffi- 
culty pulled out by some of his attendants. 
Incensed against the inhabitants of that town 
for not keeping the roads over the moor in 
better repair, or at least for not placing some 
post or mark pointing out the particular spots 
which were impassable, he inserted in their 
charter, both by way of memento and punish- 
ment, that for the future all new created 
freemen should on St. Mark’s Day pass on 
foot through that morass, called the Freemen’s 
Well. In obedience to this clause of their 
charter, when any new freemen are to be made, 
a small rill of water which passes through the 
morass is kept dammed up for a day or two 
previous to that on which this ceremonial is 
to be exhibited, by which means the bog 
becomes so thoroughly liquefied that a middle- 
sized man is chin deep in mud and water in 
passing over it. Besides which, not un- 





frequently, holes and trenches are dug; in 
these, filled up and rendered invisible by the 
liquid mud, several free men have fallen 
down and been in great danger of suffocation. 
In later times, in proportion as the new-made 
freemen are more or less popular, the passage 
is rendered more or less difficult. 

Early in the morning of St. Mark’s Day the 
houses of the new freemen are distinguished 
by a holly-tree planted before each door, as 
the signal for their friends to assemble and 
make merry with them. About eight o’clock 
the candidates for the franchise, being 
mounted on horseback and armed with 
swords, assemble in the market place, where 
they are joined by the chamberlain and bailiff 
of the Duke of Northumberland, attended by 
two men armed with halberds. The young 
freemen arranged in order, with music playing 
before them and accompanied by a numerous 
cavalcade, march to the west end of the town, 
where they deliver their swords. They then 
proceed under the guidance of the moor- 
grieves through a part of their extensive 
domain, till they reach the ceremonial well. 
The sons of the oldest freemen have the 
honour of taking the first leap. On the 
signal being given they pass through the bog, 
each being allowed to use the method and 
pace which to him shall seem best, some 
running, some going slow, and some attempt- 
ing to jump over suspected places, but all in 
their turns tumbling and wallowing like 
porpoises at sea, to the great amusement of 
the populace, who usually assemble in vast 
numbers. After this aquatic excursion, 
they remount their horses and proceed to 
perambulate the remainder of their large 
common, of which they are to become free 
by their achievement. In passing the open 
part of the common the young freemen 
are obliged to alight at intervals, and place 
a stone on a cairn as a mark of their 
boundary, till they come near a high hill 
called the Twinlaw or Tounlaw Cairns, when 
they set off at full speed, and contest the 
honour of arriving first on the hill, where the 
names of the freemen of Alnwick are called 
over. When arrived about two miles from 
the town they generally arrange themselves in 
order, and, to prove their equestrian abilities, 
set off with great speed and spirit over bogs, 
ditches, rocks, and rugged declivities till they 
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arrive at Rottenrow Tower on the confines of 
the town, the foremost claiming the honour 
of what is termed “ winning the boundaries,” 
and of being entitled to the temporary 
triumphs of the day. Having completed the 
circuits the young freemen, with sword in 
hand, enter the town in triumph, preceded 
by music, accompanied by a large concourse 
of people in carriages, etc. Having paraded 
the streets, the new freemen and the other 
equestrians enter the Castle, where they are 
liberally regaled, and drink the health of the 
lord and lady of the manor. The newly- 
created burgesses then proceed in a body to 
their respective houses, and around the holly- 
tree drink a friendly glass with each other. 
After this they proceed to the market-place, 
where they close the ceremony over an en- 
livening bowl of punch.—Hone’s Zvery-Day 
Book, ti., 249. Dyer’s Brit. Pop. Customs, 
201, Bohn’s Ed. 


JARROW: BEDE’S WELL. 

About a mile to the west of Jarrow, near 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, there is a well called 
Bede’s Well, to which, as late as the year 
1740, it was a prevailing custom to bring 
children troubled with any disease or infirmity ; 
a crooked pin was put in, and the well laved 
dry (séc) between each dipping. My informant 
has seen twenty children brought on a Sunday 
to be dipped in this well, at which also, on 
Midsummer Eve, there was a great resort of 
neighbouring people, with bonfires, music, 
etc.—Brand’s Vewcastle, ii., 54. 


WOOLER : PIN WELL. 

Near to Wooler, in Northumberland, on 
the flanks of the Cheviots, there is a spring 
of water locally known as Pin Well. The 
countrymaids in passing this spring dropped 
a crooked pin in the water. There is a belief 
that the well is under the charge of a fairy, 


that it is necessary to propitiate the young 


lady by a present of some sort; hence the 
pin as most convenient. 


ALNWICK : SENNA WELL, 
There is a medicinal spring about five 
miles from Alnwick, known as Senna Well. 


THE TWEED. 
On some part of the Tweed there exists 
still a belief amongst the superstitious in the 
power of fairies, who are supposed to affect 


the produce of the fisheries ; it is the custom 
of these persons not only to impregnate the 
nets with salt, but also to throw some of that 
commodity into the water for the purpose of 
blinding the mischievous elves, who are said 
to prevent the fish from falling victims to the 
snares laid for them. This practice was 
observed near Coldstream as late as 1879, 
and strange to say the net, when drawn to 
land, instead of being empty, as usual, con- 
tained three fine salmon. 


RIVER WANSBECK. 
The author of Rambles in Northumberland 
gives a tradition concerning the river Wans- 
beck: “The river discharges itself into the 
sea at a place called Cambois, about nine 
miles to the eastward ; and the tide flows to 
within five miles of Morpeth. Tradition 
reports that Michael Scott, whose fame as a 
wizard is not confined to Scotland, would 
have brought the tide to the town, had not 
the courage of the person failed upon whom 
the execution of this project depended. 
This agent of Michael, after his principal had 
performed certain spells, was to run from the 
neighbourhood of Cambois to Morpeth, 
without looking back, and the tide would 
follow him. After having advanced a certain 
distance, he became alarmed at the roaring 
of the waves behind him, and forgetting the 
injunction, gave a look over his shoulder to 
see if the danger was imminent, when the 
advancing tide immediately stopped, and the 
burgesses of Morpeth thus lost the chance of 
having the Wansbeck navigable between 
their town and the sea. It is also said that 
Michael intended to confer a similar favour 
on the inhabitants of Durham, by making 
the Wear navigable to their city; but his 
good intentions were frustrated by the 
cowardice of the person who had to guide 
the tide.” 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


NOTTINGHAM: ST. ANNE’S WELL. 

By a custom, time beyond memory, the 
mayor and aldermen of Nottingham, with their 
wives, have been accustomed on Monday in 
Easter week, morning prayer ended, to march 
from the town to St. Anne’s Well, having the 
town waits to play before them, and attended 
by all the clothing, ze. such as have been 
sheriffs, and ever after wear scarlet gowns, 
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together with the officers of the town and 
many other burgesses and gentlemen, such 
as wish well to the woodward—this meeting 
being instituted, and since continued for his 
benefit. 
OXFORDSHIRE. 
AN OXFORDSHIRE LEGEND. 

There was a farmer who had an only 
daughter. She was very handsome, but 
proud. One day, when the servants were all 
afield, her mother sent her to the well fora 
pitcher of water. When she had let down 
the bucket, it was so heavy that she could 
hardly draw it up again; and she was going 
to let loose of it, when a voice in the well 
said: “ Hold tight and pull hard ; and good 
luck will come of it at last.” So she held 
tight and pulled hard ; and when the bucket 
came up there was nothing in it but a frog, 
and the frog said: “Thank you, my dear; 
I’ve been a long while in the well, and I'll 
make a lady of you for getting me out.” So 
when she saw it was only a frog, she took no 
notice, but filled her pitcher and went 
home. ; 

Now, when they were at supper, a knock 
was heard at the door, and somebody outside 
said : 

‘* Open the door, my dearest one, 

And think of the well in the wood ; 
Where you and I were together, love a-keeping, 
And think of the well in the wood.” 

She looked out of the window, and there 
was the frog in boots and spurs. To it she 
said: “I shan’t open the door for a frog.” 
But her father said: ‘Open the door to the 
gentleman. Who knows what it may come 
to at last?” So she opened the door, and 
the frog came in. Then said the frog: 

“ Set me a chair, my dearest sweetest one, 

And think,” etc. 

‘“‘T’m sure I shan’t set a chair; the floor’s 
good enough for a frog.” The frog made 
many requests, to all of which the lady 
returned uncivil answers. He asked for beer, 
and was told “water is good enough for a 
frog” ; to be put to bed, but “ the cistern is 
good enough for a frog to sleep in.” The 
father, however, insisted on her compliance ; 
and even when the frog said: “Cuddle my 
back, my dearest sweet one,” ordered her to 
do so, “for who knows what it may come to 
at last?” And in the morning when she 


awoke, she saw by her side the handsomest 
man that ever was seen, in a scarlet coat and 
top boots, with a sword by his side, and a 
gold chain round his neck, and gold rings on 
his fingers, who married her and made her a 
lady, and they lived very happy together.— 
NV. and Q., 1 S., v., 460. 


OXFORD: ST. EDMUND’S WELL. 

This well was once famous for curing dis- 
tempers upon the saint’s day, the people 
diverting themselves with cakes and ale, 
music and dancing; which was innocent 
enough in comparison of what had been 
formerly practised at different places, when 
even the better sort of people placed a 
sanctity in them, brought alms and offerings, 
and made vows at them, as the ancient 
Germans and Britains did, and the Saxons 
and English were much inclined to.—G. J 
Lib., iii., 142. 

OXFORD: ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S WELL. 

“The Fellows of New College in Oxford 
have time out of mind every Holy Thursday, 
betwixt the houres of eight and nine, gonne 
to ye Hospitall called Bart’lemews, neer 
Oxford : where they retire to ye Chapell, and 
certain prayers are read and an antheme 
sung: from thence they goe to the upper 
end of ye grove adjoyning to the Chapell 
(the way being beforehand strewed with 
flowers by the poor people of ye Hospitall), 
they placed themselves round about the well 
there, where they warble forth melodiously a 
song of three or four or five parts; which 
being performed, they refresh themselves 
with a morning’s draught there, and retire 
to Oxford before sermon.”—Brand’s Po. 
Ant., ii, 378, Bohn’s Ed. Gentilism et 
Judaism, p. 32. 

OXFORD: ST. CLEMENT'S. 

Near St. Clement’s, at Oxford, was a spring 
where St. Edmund, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, did sometimes meet and converse with 
an angel or nymph; as Numa Pompilius did 
with Egeria. The well is now filled up. 


RICOT PARK: HOLY WELL. 

There is, or was, a holy well in Ricot 

Park. The water was held to be good for 

the eyes. The keepers formerly performed 

some ceremony here, before, it is presumed, 
it was a park. 
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SHROPSHIRE. 
CHETTON: HOLY WELL. 


“In the parish of Chetton there was for- 
merly a holy well or spring. It is not known 
whether it had any special dedication, but 
the church is dedicated to St. Giles, and the 
waters of the spring were supposed to possess 
a healing virtue for cripples or weakly 
persons. The last person who was dipped 
in the well was Mary Anne Jones, about the 
year 1817; she subsequently died about 
1830, aged twenty-four years, and was the 
eldest sister of my informant, one of the 
oldest inhabitants of the parish, Though 
considerably covered up with undergrowth, 
the spring is not yet entirely lost.”—Miss E. 
Lythall-Neale. 


WEST FELTON: HOLY WELL, 


There is a small holy well in this parish 
(West Felton), in a hamlet called Woolston. 
The water of this well is still used by the 
country people for complaints of the eyes. 
It is a beautiful clear stream, running under 
a small black-and-white chapel into two 
paved square baths environed with stone 
walls, one of which is lower than the other. 
The higher one has steps down to the water, 
and, strange to say, there is more water in 
summer than in winter. Under the chapel, 
which overhangs the stream, is a long-shaped 
niche, which has evidently contained the 
statue of the saint, At this side is a small 
cell, or covered place, where probably the 
priest or monk stood to dispense the water. 
The chapel is now unfortunately used as a 
cottage, and the beams of the roof inside are 
covered with whitewash. At one end there 
is the tracery of Tudor roses and acanthus- 
leaves, upon what is evidently the framework 
of a window. 


CROSMERE LAKE, 


At Crosmere, near Ellesmere, where there 
is one of the number of pretty lakes scattered 
throughout that district, there is a tradition 
of a chapel having formerly stood on the 
banks of the lake, and it is said that the 
belief once was, that whenever the waters 
were ruffled by the wind, the chapel bells 
might be heard ringing beneath the sur- 
face. 


LONGNOR. 

The White Lady of Longnor is in the 
habit of coming out of the Black Pool beside 
the road to Leebotwood. This pool is 
bottomless. “Old Nancy,” a well-known 
Longnor worthy, was shocked and scanda- 
lized to hear that the parson’s children had 
been so foolhardy as to skate on it in the 
recent hard winters. The White Lady issues 
out of it at night, and wanders about the 
roads. Hughes, the “parson’s man” at 
Longnor, met her once as he was going over 
the narrow foot-bridge beside the ford over 
Longnor Brook. “TI sid ’er a-cummin’,” he 
said (June, 1881), ‘an’ I thinks, ’Ere’s a nice 
young wench. Well, thinks I, who she be, 
I'll gi’e ’er a fright. I was a young fellow 
then, yo’ known—an’ I waited till ’er come 
close up to me, right i’ the middle o’ the 
bridge, an’ I stretched out my arms, so—an’ 
I clasped ’er in ’em tight—so. An’ theer 
was nothin’! 

‘She came down here to the Villa wunst,” 
he continued, after a dramatic pause. “It 
was when there was a public kep’ here. Joe 
Wigley, he told me. There was a great party 
held in the garden, and he was playing the 
fiddle. And they were all daincin’, and she 
come an’ dainced, all in white. And every- 
one was saying: ‘ What a nice young ’ooman 
—Here’s the one for me—I'll ’ave a daince 
ooth ’er’—and so on, like that. And she 
dainced and dainced ooth ’em, round i’ the 
ring, but they could’s niver ketch ’out on ’er 
‘and. And at last she disappeart of a 
sudden, and then they found out who it ’ad 
bin, as ’ad bin daincin’ along ooth ’em. 
And they all went off in a despert hurry, 
and there was niver no daincing there no 
more.” 

Old Nancy declared that this shadowy fair 
one was the ghost of a lady “as ’ad bin dis- 
app’inted,” and had drowned herself in the 
Black Pool. But “‘ White Ladies” has been 
a name for the fairies from the days of the 
romance of Hereward, and the dancing 
“round in the ring” points out very clearly 
the class of beings among which the lady of 
the Black Pool should be placed.—Shrop- 
shire Folk-Lore, p. 76. 
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THE “ MOUNTAINS OF THE MOON.” 





Che ** Mountains of the Moon” 


IN AN ANTIQUARIAN POINT OF VIEW. 


‘By WILLIAM FRANcIsS AINSWORTH, PH.D., 
F.S.A., F.R.G.S. 





a ee 
[F=—HE so-called “Mountains of the 
a 2§| Moon,” situated at the sources of 


vz the Nile, are supposed to have 
been thus originally designated by 
the Arabs—Jibalu ’1 Kamari—although they 
have also been known as Jibalu ’] Kumri, or 
“The Blue Mountains.” Ptolemy apparently 
derived his name of “ Mountains of Selene” 
from the same source. 

Sir Richard Burton and Captain Speke 
were the first, in modern times, to cross the 
coast range of mountains of Eastern Africa, 
and, reaching Lake Tanganyika, to identify 
what they described as a half-moon range of 
mountains some 6,000 feet in elevation, and 
at the northern extremity of the lake, with the 
‘** Mountains of the Moon.” As the mountains 
in question constitute part of the anticlinal line 
or water-parting between the lake and the 
sources of the Nile and Lake Tanganyika and 
the basin of the Congo, the distinguished 
travellers were, to a certain extent, justified 
in establishing this identification. 

The missionaries Rebman and Krapf, 
having respectively sighted the snow-clad 
mountains, Kilimanjaro and Kenia, in 1848 
and 1849, Dr. Beke, the Abyssinian traveller, 
identified these mountains with the “ Moun- 
tains of the Moon.”—TZhe Sources of the Nile 
p. 37. And paradoxical as it may for the 
moment appear, he was also, to a certain 
extent, justified in doing so, although Mr. 
W. D. Cooley, who published a work entitled 
Inner Africa Laid Open in 1882, persisted in 
maintaining that they were peaks of dolomite 
or white limestone. 

The fact is that Ptolemy, a most accurate 
geographer, as a careful study of many of the 
positions of places assigned by him to sites in 
Western Asia enables the writer to testify, 
described the “ Mountains of the Moon” as 
extending from east to west along the 
parallel of 12° 30’ south latitude, and over 
10° of longitude ; the one extremity being in 
57, and the other in 67°, east longitude, and 


the two lakes—the Palus Orientalis Nili and 
the Palus Occidentalis Nili—described as 
receiving the waters from the snows of those 
mountains, are placed respectively in 57° and 
65° east longitude. This would embrace 
the whole extent of country between the 
mountains at the head of Lakes Tanganyika 
and Albert Edward, and those of the eastern, 
or coast range, and therefore establish that 
both identifications were to a certain extent 
correct. 

The Palus Occidentalis Nili was at first 
confounded by Burton, McQueen and Beke* 
with Lake Tanganyika; but this lake has 
since been discovered to flow into the Congo. 
The further discoveries by Captains Speke 
and Grant of the Victoria Nyanza, and by 
Sir Samuel Baker of the Albert Nyanza, tend 
to identify these two great sheets of water, 
the one with Ptolemy’s Western Nile Lake, 
the other with the Eastern Nile Lake of the 
Alexandrian geographer. 

This being admitted, it becomes also 
obvious that as Lake Albert Edward, the 
feeder of the Albert Nyanza,t is supplied 
from the snow-clad mountains at the head of 
the former lake, and the Victoria Nyanza 
derives its waters from the eastern range of 
mountains, both ranges were included in 
Ptolemy’s “ Mountains of the Moon.” 

The great snow-clad group of Ruwenzori 
being situated at the north-eastern extremity 
of the Albert Edward, it can thus only con- 
stitute an offshoot from the central anticlinal 
line or water-parting, and it is not, by itself, 
entitled to be designated as the ‘ Mountain 
of the Moon.” 

Other snow-clad mountains have ‘already 
been discovered south of this group— 
notoriously, Mount Mfumbiro and Gam- 
baraga, or Gordon Bennett Mountain, attain- 
ing an elevation of over 10,000 feet, and 
further research may tend to establish a 
geological, if not a physical, connection 
between the coast range and these more 
central groups, if they are not, as seems most 


* The Nile Basin, by Richard F. Burton, F.R.G.S.; 
Captain Speke’s Discovery of the Sources of the Nile, 
by James McQueen, F.R.G.S. 5 On the Sources of the 
Nile, Dr. Beke 

+ Mason Bey claims to have first discovered the 
inlet of Stanley’s Semliki (Mississi or Alexandra Nile) 
into the Albert Nyanza. (Proceedings of the Royal 
Geographical Society, January, 1890.) 
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likely, the centres of local volcanic activity in 
olden times. 

It remains to be noticed that the northerly 
extension of the eastern or coast range of 
mountains also remains to be explored. A 
range of snow-clad mountains has been 
sighted to the westwards, from the Juba 
River, by Captain Short, as noticed in Dr. 
Beke’s work; and a French traveller also 
sighted a snow-clad range to the south-east 
from the Bahr-el-Ghazal. 

The name Himadi, or “Snow Mountains” 
given to this unexplored range, having a 
Sanscrit origin, would appear to have been 
originally applied to Mount Kenia, since the 
traces of mining operations, apparently carried 
on by Hindoos, at a very remote period, have 
been met with in the mountain in question. 

This Mount Himadi probably gives birth 
in its northerly extension to the river Sobat 
—the ancient Astasobas—and it also, pro- 
bably, supplies tributaries to the Victoria 
Nile and its lakes. 

Lakes standing in the same relation to the 
Victoria Nyanza as the Albert Edward does to 
the Albert Nyanza have also been discovered 
between the former and the coast range of 
mountains. Suchare the Bahr-ngu or Baringu, 
the Naivasha, and others (Lakes Rudolph and 
Stephanie, discovered by Count Teleki and 
Lieut. Hochmel, appear to lie on the eastern 
side of the coast range) ; but the existence 
of such minor lakes does not in any way 
militate against the identification of the two 
great lakes discovered by English travellers 
with Ptolemy’s eastern and western lakes of 
the Nile. 


Che Ancient Chapel on St. 
artha’s bill, near Guildford, 
utrep. 

By GreorcE C, WILLIAMSON, F.R.S.L., 
F.R.HIst.Soc., ETC, 
—<—_—- 
OUTH-EAST of Guildford, between 
4} Albury on the east and Shalford 
on the west, is the small parish 
of St. Martha’s, comprising about 


1,000 acres. 
In some old deeds it is called the Parish 
of Martyrs’, from a tradition that, in early 


times, some Christians suffered there. The 
parish is attached to the Manor of Chil- 
worth, and the conspicuous feature within its 
boundaries is the lofty eminence known as 
St. Martha’s Hill and the quaint little chapel 
surmounting it. 

Doomsday Book mentions that in Bramley 
(Brumlei) there were three churches, and that 
the Bishop of Baieux (Odo) held the manor in 
demesne. St. Martha’s was probably one of 
the three churches, as Chilworth, the manor 
to which it is attached, is also named in 
Domesday as being in Bramley and held by 
the same bishop. ‘There are sufficient traces, 
Brayley thinks, to refer the origin of the 
chapel to Norman times, but it is probable 
that a shrine existed there in earlier times, and 
that the unknown martyrs gave their name to 
the chapel, which was built of rough iron- 
stone, and with keyless arches. 

The manor, with other estates, was, welearn, 
on the disgrace of Bishop Odo, escheated to 
the crown. 

The benefice in very early times belonged 
to the Priory of Newark. As early as 
1186 the priory enlarged the chapel, con- 
secrated the newer portion, and placed 
a brother in charge of the building. The 
actual appropriation of the benefice to 
the Priory of Newark was certified in 1464 
by Bishop Waynflete to have taken place in 
1262. In 1463, under date May 20, Bishop 
Waynflete granted a special indulgence of 
forty days “‘tosuch as resort to the chapel on 
account of devotion, prayer, pilgrimage or 
offering, and should say there any Paternoster, 
Ave Maria and Credo, or should contribute, 
bequeath or otherwise assign anything toward 
the maintenance, repair or rebuilding of the 
same.” 

The estate around was possibly granted 
to the priory subsequently to their posses- 
sion of the patronage of the benefice. 

From 1262 to 1412 the prior of the monas- 
tery appointed vicars in charge of the chapel, 
and in the Valor Beneficiarum of 20 Ed- 
ward I. (1292) we find reference to the 
early vicars. The benefice was held to the use 
of the priory 7 p/eno jure, and was kept up or 
allowed to decay according to the position 
and feelings of the priory. To this cause 
may be probably attributed the condition 
into which in later times the building fell. It 
is interesting to find the actual survival of the 
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fact of the benefice being under monastic and 
not episcopalauthority remaining tothe present 
time, as even now the living is in the peculiar 
position of being a donative. In other words, 
it is a benefice conferred on a person by the 
founder or patron without either presentation, 
institution, or induction by the ordinary. It 
appears that upon the induction of the pre- 
sent rector into the rectory of Albury, a 
desire was expressed by him that St. Martha’s 
should be included in the deed, but it soon 
appeared that the Bishop of Winchester had 
neither knowledge nor cognizance of St. 
Martha’s. The lord of the manor or lay im- 
propriator (in this case the Duke of North- 
umberland) confers the benefice, and the 
holder of it exercises quasi-episcopal juris- 
diction in the parish. 

On the dissolution of the monasteries 
the property reverted to the crown, and 
Queen Elizabeth granted the manor to 
William Morgan, who, in 1583, settled it, or 
a portion of it, upon his son John. William 
Morgan died on December 10, 1602, at the 
age of 77, leaving one son, Sir John Morgan, 
knighted at Cadiz in Spain, 1596. He was 
buried in an altar-tomb of freestone, upon 
which is a knight in armour, in the chancel 
of the chapel on the hill. 

The manorial estates passed through the 
hands of the Randyll and Houlditch families 
subsequently to the Duchess of Marlborough, 
and thence by will to the younger son of her 
son-in-law the Earl of Sunderland. John 
Spencer, son of the legatee, was created Earl 
Spencer in 1765, and from him the property 
passed through very many hands until it 
reached its present possessor. 

The actual chapel is said to be dedicated to 
All Holy Martyrs, or to the (unknown) Holy 
Martyrs, but its early history is shrouded in 
mystery. It was built in the form of a Latin 
cross, and was so neglected by its new owners 
after the dissolution of the monasteries that it 
gradually fell into a dilapidated condition. 
It is even possible, from the indulgence 
already referred to of 1463, that the dilapida- 
tion was even of that early date, as the use 
of the expression “rebuilding ” would almost 
imply a state of ruin of at least a portion of 
the chapel. 

In the inventory of church goods in 
Surrey, made in the sixth year of King 


Edward VI., the only items found at the 
Church of “Saynt Marter” are “a challice 
of silver, a bell hanging in the steple, a 
verrie old coope, a sorplus, a hanging bell at 
the place,” and these were in the custody of 
John Stephen and John Cheesman. The 
bell from the steeple is the only item of this 
inventory now remaining. It hangs in the 
turret of the Guildford Town Hall, and is 
the bell upon which the clock strikes the 
hours. The “hanging bell” was probably a 
sanctus bell, hanging on the rood loft, or 
screen. 

Service in recent times was held in a 
portion of the ruins, but in 1850, through 
the generous action of neighbouring land- 
owners, the building was repaired and 
restored for worship. The restoration un- 
fortunately amounted in a very large extent 
to a destruction and rebuilding, and was a 
very Medea-like procedure; and to the 
previous shocking neglect, and even to the 
restoration, we may attribute the loss of 
identifying evidence on the early tradition 
that gives to the chapel a peculiar and special 
interest. 

The district of Surrey lying around the hill 
has cherished for many long years a tradition 
that the remains of the cardinal-archbishop, 
Stephen Langton, lay in the chapel on the 
hilltop, once dedicated to the Holy Martyr. 
The tradition of a countryside, nourished 
amidst its peasantry and handed on from 
generation to generation, does not afford a 
scientific basis of investigation. It, however, 
usually possesses just that element of fact as 
a component part which entitles it to careful 
attention, and it is often of much value in 
determining fact as a piece of folk-lore, built 
up, probably, upon a groundwork of truth, 
although at present often a superstructure of 
fantasy. To add in some measure to the 
truth of the story, and to give it just a visible 
and tangible reality, the inhabitants point to 
the two stone coffin-lids which rest even now 
one on each side of the restored chancel of 
the chapel. It is around these two stone 
coffin-lids that any especial interest in con- 
nection with St. Martha’s now centres. 

In a MS. note-book of Thomas Russell, 
the historian, of Guildford, is a note which 
appears to have been made between 1780 
and 1800, which states that in some repairs 
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or work at St. Martha’s “ certaine items were 
found in the stone coffin with a big crosse on 
it—to wit, a silvern chalice broken, a gold 
ring with a stone cut in ye same, also a stick 
or staff with a great boss and a curve or crook 
at ye top of ye same, in pieces, and a bit of 
silken brodery.” 

This entry, which is made by a man who 
was above everything an accurate and pains- 
taking antiquary, is almost the sole evidence 
to support the local tradition, and is naturally 
not very substantial in proving the truth of 
the old story. 

In 1849 one of the two stone coffins was 
to be seen empty standing just within the 
porch of the church, and in the restoration 
of the building we do not find any mention 
of the contents of either coffin. The two 
coffin-lids were placed in the floor of the 
chancel at the restoration, and the coffins, it 
is believed, beneath them. Upon one lid 
is rudely carved, in what appears to be 
thirteenth -century work, the crook of an 
abbess ; the other bears a cross with a slight 
indication at the fess point of a lower 
transverse beam, which if extended would 
give a patriarchal character to the cross, and 
which just suggests such a cross. 

The local story is that Langton, the great 
archbishop, whom it is pretty clear, from the 
obituary of Newark, was once a monk of 
the priory, was, at the consecration of the 
chancel of the chapel, appointed as the 
brother in charge, and that he then resided 
at the ancient house that nestles at the foot 
of the hill, now known as Tything, which 
was the dwelling-house of the attendant 
priest. Tradition still clings around that 
quaint house, in which one may yet see the 
lancet east window of an oratory, the arched 
cell hollowed out underground, with its 
quaint entrance below the lancet window, 
the rudely-chiselled chalk work, and the 
walled-in sunken herb-garden of the monkish 
residence. 

Tradition tells that Langton before be- 
coming a monk was attached to a village 
maiden, “ Aliz” by name, and that his adop- 
tion of the habit was due to a belief that she 
was dead; Aliz believing a similar report as 
to Stephen, took the veil, and the two persons 
met after reception into their respective 
orders at the consecration of the new chancel 
VOL. XXII. 


of St. Martha’s. These local traditions, with 
all their richness of story, were taken up by 
the late Dr. Martin Tupper, and, united with 
evidence of the visit of King John to Tangley 
and his Christmasing at Guildford, and other 
actual historical events, were skilfully woven 
by him into the well-known story of Stephan 
Langton. 

As to the burial upon St. Martha’s we 
have little but tradition to guide us. Tradi- 
tion tells us that it was at Langton’s own 
request that he was buried at St. Martha’s, 
so as to be near to the body of her whom in 
the days long past, before as a religious he 
had taken the great vow of perpetual celibacy, 
he had dearly loved. It is also said that his 
hope and wish was to lie for ever by the altar 
at which first he had ministered, and where, 
as guardian of the sacred mysteries and priest 
of Holy Church, he had pondered over the 
woes of his country and longed to crush 
tyranny and inaugurate freedom. Near, 
then, to the tomb of the “ Bele Aliz” (whom 
he apostrophized in a poem still preserved in 
his handwriting in the Duke of Norfolk’s 
library at Arundel), we are told, he was buried, 
and the monks of Canterbury buried an 
empty coffin in state while by torchlight the 
great prelate was laid to rest by his own faith- 
ful retainers on St. Martha’s. In all this, 
however pleasing it may be, we have little 
but popular folk-lore to guide us, although, 
as before stated, such early tradition is not 
a guide to be altogether scorned and 
neglected. 

Now as to the cross upon the coffin-lid to 
which allusion has been made. We may point 
out that if Langton were indeed buried on 
St. Martha’s Hill, the persons so burying him 
would be hardly likely to put upon the coffin 
a cross of such a distinctive character as 
would betoken the grave of an archbishop. 
Such action would be to at once reveal their 
procedure and bring down upon their heads 
vengeance from the monks at Canterbury, 
who believed they had buried their beloved 
prelate in his cathedral. They might possibly, 
however, have placed such an ornament on 
the coffin as would suggest a patriarchal cross 
and convey just the impression needed to 
those in the secret, but which to the ordinary 
observer would not be noticeable. One can 
hardly fancy their intentionally exposing 
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their action, but one could believe in their 
marking the coffin in such a way as to 
identify it. This we believe they did in 
carving the cross with the slight suggestion 
of a transverse beam ; but at the same time, 
in making this suggestion, we are fully aware 
of the treacherous character of such a 
theory. 

The relics to which Russell refers might 
certainly point to the burial of an archbishop, 
but at the same time they by no means con- 
clusively prove the matter. They may have 
been the insignia and possession of the 
Prior of Newark, or of a local abbot or abbess, 
or even of Aliz herself, who is said to have 
risen to be abbess of the neighbouring 
convent of St. Catherine and to have been 
buried at St. Martha’s. 

The whole story is very interesting, although 
possibly somewhat fanciful, and an airy fabric 
built upon very slight evidence. The most 
remarkable discovery recently made at 
Canterbury Cathedral has caused a revival 
of interest in Stephen Langton. 

The occasion of the discovery at Canter- 
bury was the opening of a tomb in the south 
wall of the aisle of Trinity Chapel in the 
cathedral, at the east end of the building, 
which has for some time past been erroneously 
known as Archbishop Theobald’s tomb. 
There had been a tradition that the supposed 
tomb was really a shrine, and contained relics 
from other shrines hastily collected in it at 
the time of the fire in the cathedral choir in 
1174. On the tomb being opened, however, 
the undisturbed remains of an ancient arch- 
bishop in full pontificals were seen. The 
tomb also contained a beautiful chalice and 
paten, parcel-gilt, a gold ring with an en- 
graved emerald, the pastoral staff, and some 
specimens of beautiful embroidery on the 
vestments. 

These remains were at first attributed by 
the Rev. John Morris, S.J., F.S.A., in a 
letter to the Zimes, to be those of Langton, 
but subsequent evidence did not warrant 
this conclusion. Against the truth of the 
Surrey story a great deal may be said. The 
chroniclers unanimously place the burial of 
Langton at Canterbury. 

Father Morris was good enough to refer us 
to contemporary writers in proof of his first 
assertion, presupposed in his letter to the 


Times of March 12, that Langton was buried 
at Canterbury. 

Gervase says of Langton, 1228: “ Odzi#.... 
ad maneriumsuum quod Slindune dicitur Cujus 
corpus cum apud Cantuariam deferretur, Con- 
ventus Cantuarienst,” ete. 

Mathew Paris on the same subject writes: 
“‘ Apud Slindon diem clauvit. . . . Cantuarie 
sepultus est.” 

Roger of Wendover tells the same tale, 
and writes: “On July 9, 1228, Stephen, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, closed his life at 
his manor of Slindon, and was buried at 
Canterbury on the sixth day of the same 
month.” There is a curious error in this 
quotation in the matter of date which it is 
difficult accurately to explain. 

Father Morris discovered amongst the 
Harleian MSS. a history of Christ Church, 
Canterbury (Harl. 636), written in French, 
ending with the year 1313, called Polisterie, 
and the writer gives the earliest testimony yet 
produced respecting Langton’s burial-place. 
His words are “ Puys Kaunt honurablement 
en cele eglise fust mys en tere devaunt lauter 
Seint Michel.” In the fourteenth century we 
are thus told that he was buried before St. 
Michael’s altar. Further, amongst the same 
collection of manuscripts Father Morris has 
found that a lover of heraldry, visiting the 
cathedral in 1599, states that Langton was 
buried in St. Michael’s Chapel in the follow- 
ing words (fol. 13): “Stephen Langton, hee 
fyrste devyded the Byble into Chapters, and 
lyeth in the Chappell of St. Michaell on the 
Southe syde of the Churche neere the Southe 
dore, wch shulde seeme to bee the Chappell 
Redyfyed by John Earle of Somsett, for ther 
standyth yett the said monument whear the 
Altar stood halfe in the walle and halfe owte, 
hee dyed the ixth of Julie a.p. 1228.” 

All this is weighty evidence, not only in 
favour of Langton’s burial-place being at 
Canterbury, but in favour of a particular situa- 
tion for his tomb. It must be remembered, 
however, that the existence of a strong belief 
and an authoritative statement on this matter 
does not actually fer se destroy the Surrey 
tradition. 

The St. Martha’s story depends for its very 
existence upon the fact of a_ subterfuge, 
and the important item in it is the statement 
that Langton was buried secretly and by 
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night on St. Martha’s, and that those who 
buried the coffin at Canterbury did not 
therein bury the archbishop. 

Into the question as to the exact position 
of the tomb in Canterbury Cathedral, known 
still as Langton’s, we will not enter. The 
arguments pro and con are by no means 
exhausted, and various opinions are held by 
competent authorities upon the question. 
Suffice it that we have told the local story 
which is still keenly and enthusiastically 
received in Surrey, and which we are sure 
will not be surrendered until some further 
destructive evidence has been produced. 
The relics to which Russell refers have mys- 
teriously disappeared since his time. Our 
efforts at present to trace them are unavailing, 
although we hear that a sketch was made of 
them at the time of the discovery, and we 
believe the relics themselves were removed 
to the custody of some local collector. They 
are not in any way referred to at the time of 
the restoration in 1850, but we are pursuing 
our investigation, and do not despair of 
being able at some future time to throw a 
further light upon what is at least a local 
tradition of some remarkable interest. 





Dispute between the Goldsmiths 
and jPetoterers in 1635, 
By R. C. Hope, F.S.A., F.R.S.L,. 


— — —— ~~ 






pares HE following interesting memoran- 

sy dum relative to the counterfeiting 
of the Goldsmiths’ marks I have 
extracted from the Guildhall MSS., 
NN, f. 50°, of the year 1635: 


Item wheras the Goldsmiths of London did of late 
shewe unto the Lords of his Maies most honble 
Privie Counsell a certaine plate made of Pewter 
having the stamps & marks upon it w* only be- 
longeth to the Companie of Goldsmiths of London 
as if it had bin of silver plate of the assaye of the 
said companie, whereupon their Lordships conceivin 
that manie inconveniences might arise if such frau 
should be permitted to passe did direct their I’rs 
unto this Court to take order both to restraine the 
said practises and to punish the same soe farre as 
they should appeare to deserve punishment—Nowe 





this daie in obedience to the said l’re the Maister 
and Wardens of the Pewterers weare couvented 
before this Courte and having heard the Maister & 
Wardens of the Companie of Goldsmiths what they 
would saie touching the said business it was thought 
fitt and soe ordered by this Courte That from hence- 
forth the Pewterers shall strike but one stampe or 
marke uppon their Pewter as anciently hath bin 
accustomed and as the Lawe in that case requireth 
unless the buyer shall desire his owne Armes and 
stamp of his signe to be strucken thereupon And 
that the Maister & Wardens of the Pewterers shall 
forthwith call a Courte and cause all their Brethren 
of the Companie using the trade of a Pewterer to be 
summoned thither and cause this order to be there 
notified and published to the end that such of them 
as hereafter shalbe discouered to practise the like 
fraudulent invention mind not pretend ignorance of 
this order but be punished according to the qualitie 
of the offence. And it is likewise ordered that the 
said Maister and Wardens of the Pewterers shall 
diligently search and examine not onlie what stampes 
are already engraven and made but alsoe what 
Pewter is therewith marked and remayning amongst 
the Pewterers w® are in likento the Goldsmiths 
marks and take order that the same stampes be 
called in and delivered to the Wardens of the Gold- 
smiths to be defaced and alsoe that all Pewter 
having more than one marke resembling the marke 
of the silver touch which are to be sould by anie 
the Pewterers, be forthwith moulten down, or the 
same marke be defaced. 


Se 


Clerical Jncomes in 1643. 


By Rev, CANON ScoTT ROBERTSON. 
ff = 


S)OLDSMITH’S well-known descrip- 
tion of the parson “passing rich 
on forty pounds a year” is well 
illustrated by items which are re- 
corded as payments to clergymen from the 
revenues of the See of Canterbury in 1643, 
when Archbishop Laud was in the Tower.* 
When the great tithes of a parish belonged 
to the See of Canterbury, it was customary 
for the Archbishop to make an annual pay- 
ment to the “ perpetual curate” who served 
the cure. In the case of such a curate, this 
payment was all the endowment his “ living” 
possessed. The incumbents of Ash, Maid- 
stone, Leeds, Nonington, Folkestone, and 
Whitstaple, were such perpetual curates. It 
is to be presumed, however, that where the 


* British Museum Additional MS. 5,489, p. 342. 
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incumbent was called a “ vicar,” he received 
the “small tithes” in addition to the annual 
grant made by the archiepiscopal rector. 

The list of payments for the year ending at 
Michaelmas, 1643, is as follows : 


Ash Curate, William Lovelace- - -£1613 4 
*Maidstone Curate, Robt. Barrel - - 20 0 0 
Leeds Curate, Wm.Francis - - - 12 6 8 
St. Lawrence Vicar, Wm. Dunkin - 6 0 8 
Nonnington Curate, Jo. Hathway - 13 6 8 
Folkstone Curate, Pet. Rogers - - 20 0 O 
Reculver Vicar, Barnaby Knell - - 20 0 O 
Alckham Vicar, Sam. Pownall - - 4 00 
River Vicar, dw. Parke - - - - 213 4 
Postling Vicar, Edw. Emptage - - 1 6 8 
Sibertswold Vicar, Wm. Newman - 2 6 8 
Kennington Vicar, Jno. Player - - 2 0 0 
Hernhill Vicar, Zhos. Hieron - - - O13 4 
- Marden Vicar, John Wood- - - - 3 00 
St. John’s in Thanet, Jo. Bankes - - 8 0 O 
Loose Vicar, Jo. dymes- - - - + 213 4 
Folkstone Sacristan, Wm. Angel + 1 6 8 
Whitstaple Curate, Zdw. Goington - 10 0 O 
+Blackborne Vicar, Adam Bolton - - 2613 4 
Detling Vicar, Wm. Sutton - - - 213 4 


In every one of the parishes above named, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury is still the 
patron of the living. To the incumbents of 
these parishes, however, vicarial tithes have 
been allotted, and in many cases glebe-land 


also. 
“Ee” 


A List of the Inventories of 
Church Goods made temp. 
Edward VF. 

By WILLIAM PAGE, F.S.A. 
(Continued from p. 29, vol. xxii.) 
——<>—— 
COUNTY OF DEVON (continued). 

Cadbery. 
Cadleigh. 
Sylverton. 
Byckeleigh. 
Netherex. 
Plymtree. 
Sheldon. 
Brodehembery. 


Bradnynche. 
Talaton. 





* It is well known that £10 per annum had been 
paid originally to the Curate of Maidstone. Arch- 
bishop Whitgift, in 1583, raised the sum to £20. 
Archbishop Bancroft, in 1660, made it £57 6s. 8d. 
In 1677 Sancroft added small tithes. 

+ “ Blackborne” may be an error for Beacksborne. 


COUNTY OF DEVON (continued). 


25. 


26. 


27 


28. 


29 


Fenyton. 
Payhembery. 
Kentisbeare. 
Morchard Episcopi. 
Kennerle. 
Credyton. 

Sanford. 

Newton Sci Cerici. 
Colbroke. 

Nymett Tracy. 
Boryngton. 
Colrudge. 
Bundleigh. 

Seyle Monachorum. ~ 
Downe Beatz Mariz. 
Lapforde. 
Northtanton. 
Nymett Rowland. 
Dowland. 

Dolton. 
Clanabourgh. 
Challeigh. 
Ayssheryny. 
Wemorthy. 

High Bebynton. 
Adryngton. 
Brusheford. 
Eggisford. 
Wynkeleigh. 
Teynggrace. 
Hewycke with the Chapel there 
Kyngsteyngton. 
Mourton Hempstall. 
Bekyngton. 
Hennocke. 
Ilsyngton. 
Northbony. 
Lystleigh. 
Mannaton, 

Ideford. 

Bonytracy. 
Ayssheberton. 
Newton Tracy. 
Fremyngton. 
Roubourgh. 
Westleigh. 
Horwode. 

Justowe. 
Towstocke. 
Alnerdyscote. 

Sci Egidii. 

Toryton Magna. 
Hunshawe. 
Northam. 
Buckelond Bruer. 
Estputford parcel of aforesaid parish. 
Bulkeworthy aa re 
Idesleigh. 
Alwynton. 
Frythelstocke. 
Shepwayshe. 
Marten. 
Abbottisham. 
Buckelond Filleigh. 
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COUNTY OF DEVON (continued). 


30. 


32. 


33 


Newton Sci Petrocii. 
Meathe. 
Langtree. 
Litleham. 
Patrickestrawe. 
Bedeford. 
Shebbear. 
Lancras. 
Beaford. 
Litle Toryton. 
Weire Gyfford. 
Monkeley. 
Petersmarlond. 
Huysshe. 
Parkeham. 
Northlewe. 
Luffyngcote. 
Holdesworthy. 
Honychurche. 
Bradford. 
Aysshebery. 
Aysshewater. 
Tettcotte. 
Peworthy. 
Bridgernell. 
Westputforde. 
Clawton. 
Hatherley. 
Northpetherwyn. 
Blacketoryton. 
Beworthy. 
Heannton. 
Holwill. 
Worryngton. 
Jacobbistowe. 
Brodewoodkelleigh. 
Cokebery. 
Belston. 
Exeborne. 
Sutcombe. 
Bekyngton. 
Inwardleigh. 
Bradworthy. 
Sci Egidii in le Hethe 
Monkeokehampton. 
Milton Damerell. 
Sampford Courteney. 
Holacombe. 
Pancrasweke. 
Thornbery. 
Braston. 
Marestowe. 
Sourton. 
Bratton. 
Lamerton. 
Kelley. 
Bridestowe. 
Coryton. 
Okehampton. 
ene 
yrgynstowe. 
Lewtrencherd 
Lydford. 
Lyston. 
Syddynham. 


COUNTY OF DEVON (continued). 


34. 


35- 


36. 


37- 


Wekelansford. 
Brodewoodeweges. 
oe 
arytavy. 
Cheschthon, 
Yernyscomb. 
Welcombe. 
Hartelond. 
Clovelley. 
Wolferdesworthy. 
Byttadean. 
Trynshoo. 
Barnestaple. 
Westebuckelond. 
Goodley. 
Estbuckeland. 
Marwoodde. 
Estdowne. 
Kentisbery. 
Morthoo. 
Westdowne. 
Ilfardcomb. 
Estaysheford. 
Georgeham. 
Bratton. 
Fylleigh. 
Beryneber. 
Highannton. 
Combmerten. 
Braunton. 
Pylton. 
Stokeryvers. 
Lynton. 
Martynhoo. 
Charles. 
Cholacomb. 
Alryngton. 
Highbraye. 
Loxhore. 
Paracomb, 
Shirwill. 
Brendon. 
Countisbery. 
Stodeleigh. 
Podyngton. 
Okefforde. 
Templeton. 
Delbrudge. 
Wolfardesworthy. 
Wytherudge. 
Estworlyngton. 
Rakenford. 
Nymett Regis. 
Nymett Episcopi. 
Wafforde Pyne. 
Marleigh. 
Ayssheraffe. 
Crusemorchard, 
Creycomb. 
Chedelton, 
Romansleigh. 
Westworlyngton. 
Chulmeleigh. 
Messhute. 


38. Southmolton. 
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COUNTY OF DEVON (continued). 


39. 


40. 


41 


42. 





Nymett Sci Georgii. 
Chetelhampton. 
Northmolton. 
Swymbridge. 
Saterleigh. 
Mollond. 
Knowston. 
Twychyn. 

Tawton Episcopi. 
Landkey. 


‘Est Austye. 


West Austye. 
Warkeleigh. 
Whymple. 
Clyst Hydon. 
Butterleigh. 
Brodeclist. 
Clist Sci Lawrencii. 
Stoke Gabriell. 
Marledon. 
Tormchun. 
Kyngeswere. 
Churston. 
Brixham. 
Cokyngton. 
Haccomb. 
Paynton. 
Kingiskerwill. 
Coffynswill. 


Wolborough with the Chapei here. 


Carswill Abbatis. 
Brodehempston. 
Iplepen. 
Bokelond in the More. 
Stanerton. 
Widecomb in the More. 
Bery Pomery. 
Denbery. 
Torbrian. 

Seynt Mary Churche. 
Wodelond. 
Lytlehempston. 
Northmersshe. 
Saltcomb. 
Estalyngton. 
Wodeleigh. 
Southebrente. 
Rattree. 
Westalvyngton. 
Kyngesbridge. 
Morleigh. 
Loddyswell. 
Holl. 
Malborough. 
Dean Prior. 
Buckesaftleigh, 
Chustowe. 
Dypsford. 
Dartyngton. 
Southehewysshe. 
Thurlyston, 
Mylton. 
Heberton. 

Stoke Fleymyng. 
Corneworthy. 








COUNTY OF DEVON (continued). 


Townstall. 

Saynt Pathryckes of Southtowne, 
Dertmouthe. 

Poole. 

Slapton. 


43. Tottenes. 


Bokelond Townsand. 
Chenyllyston. 

Blacke Awton, 
Stokenham. 
Sharford. 

Halwill. 

Dyttysham. 
Portelmouth. 
Dodbroke. 

Saynt Savyors att Dertmouth. 
Asshepryngton. 
Charleton. 


44. Holbeton. 


Ugborough. 
Cornewoode. 
Ermyngton. 
Herforde. 
Modbery. 
Kyngiston. 
Bigbery. 
Ryddemore. 
Awton Gifford. 
Newton Ferrs. 


45. Plymstocke. 


Wenby. 
Ryvelstocke. 
Yelhampton. 
Shave. 

Bryston. 
Plympton Morrys. 
Plympton Marye. 
Shittistorre. 
Stoke Damerell. 


Mewy. 
Whittchurche. 
Walkehampton. 
Northe Buckelond. 
Byckeley. 
Sampforde Spyney. 


46. Peterstavy. 


Bodockes. 
Tamerton Folyett. 
Beare Ferrys. 
Coke Buckelond. 
Plymmouth. 
Milton Abbot. 
Tavystocke. 
Brentors. 
(Ex. Q. R. Anct. Misc. Ch. Gds. }.) 


Sainte Petrockes in Exetor. 
(Zbid., 3.) 


S. Paull in Exetor. 
(Zbid., 3.) 


S. Marie in Exetor. 
(Zbid., 5.) 


Saint Martyn in Exetor. 
(Zbid., +.) 


ous 
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COUNTY OF DEVON (continued). 


S. Johns Bow in Exetor. 
(Lbid., 35.) 


Trinitie Churche in Exetor. 
(Zbid., Ps.) 

Alhalowes upon the Wall in Exetor. 
(Zbid., Pe.) 


Saint Olaves in Exetor. 
(Lbid., #5.) 
S. Pancrace in Exetor. 
bid., as:-) 
Sums total for County. 
(Z. R. R. Bdle., 1392, No. 29.) 


Broken plate delivered into’ the Jewel House 
7 Edw. VI.—1 Mary. 


City of Exeter. 
County of Devon. 
(Lbid. Bdle., 447.) 


GS 


JProceedings ant JPublications of 
Archeological Societies. 


[Though the Editor takes the responsibility for the form 
in which these notes appear, they are all specially con- 
tributed to the ** Antiquary,” and are, in the first 
instance, supplied by accredited correspondents of the 
different districts.) 


THE BRITISH ARCHAZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION opened 
its forty-seventh yearly congress on July 7 at Oxford, 
under the presidency of the Earl of Winchilsea and 
Nottingham in the place of the late Earl of Carnarvon. 
On the opening day some of the old houses of the 
city were visited, under the guidance of Mr. E. G 
Bruton, F.S.A., as well as the University Buildings 
and the Bodleian Library. 

On July 8 Newton College was visited, where the 
Hon. G. C. Brodrick gave an address on the ancient 
buildings and statutes of the college. New College 
was the next centre of attraction, where the crozier 
of William of Wykeham, in a niche near the altar in 
the chapel, attracted much attention. Christ Church 
formed part of the programme for the same day. Mr. 
J. Park Harrison claimed a Saxon origin for parts of 
the cathedral fabric which have hitherto been con- 
sidered Norman. At the evening meeting papers 
were read by Mr. J. S. Phene, F.S.A., on “Some 
Features of Early British History attaching to the 
Vicinity of British Roads and Earthworks,” and by 
Mr. John Gilbert on “ Pre-collegiate Oxford.” 

On July 9 the members of the association visited 
Banbury, Broughton Castle, Bloxham, Adderbury, 
and King’s Sutton. Papers were read in the evening 
by Dr. Joseph Stevens on ‘*‘A Cemetery recently 
discovered at Reading, probably of Saxon date,” and 
by Mr. T. Morgan, F.S.A., “ England and Castille in 
the Fourteenth Century compared.” 





Thursday, July 10, was devoted to visits to All 
Souls’ College ; to the interesting old church and 
crypt of St. Peter-in-the-East, for parts of which 
Mr. J. Park Harrison again claimed Saxon origin ; to 
Magdalen College, with its hall panelling brought 
from the dissolved Abbey of Reading ; to that fine 
specimen of the elaborate Norman style, the church of 
Iffley; to the lazar- house of St. Bartholomew 
Castle ; to the keep of the castle of Oxford ; and to 
the crypt of the chapel of St. George, found during 
the building of the new gaol. In the evening 
Mr. Bruton read a well-illustrated paper on “The 
Walls of the City of Oxford in the Thirteenth 
Century.” 

On Friday the members visited the fine late Norman 
church of Witney, Burford, Minster Lovel, and 
Shipton. Among the papers read in the evening 
were “ The Saxon Church of St. Leonard, Walling- 
ford,” by Mr. J. P. Harrison; ‘‘ The Anglo-Saxon 
Charters of Abingdon Abbey,” by Mr. W. de Grey 
Birch ; and a concluding discourse, by Mr. A. J. 
Butler, on the recent recovery of the old brazen nose 
of Brasenose College. 

Excursions on Saturday, 12th, to Dorchester, 
Ewelm, Crowmarsh, and Wallingford concluded a 
most successful anniversary. 

as 2 a 

The first part of the thirteenth volume of the Pro- 
ceedings of the SocIzETY OF ANTIQUARIES, covering 
the period from November 28, 1889, to April 17, 1890, 
has reached us. It consists of 128 pages of letter- 
press, with some careful illustrations, and again bears 
witness to the thorough way in which the parent 
society maintains the lead among its numerous 
progeny. Among the more important papers are 
those of Rev. J. T. Fowler, F.S.A., on “ Grave Slabs 
in Durham Cathedral ;” of Rev. A. S. Porter, F.S.A., 
on the ‘‘ Seals of the Archbishops of York ;” of Rev. 
Dr. Cox, F.S.A., on ‘‘ Sheriff's Precepts of Derby- 
shire, ¢emp. Commonwealth ;” of Mr. Somers Clarke, 
F.S.A., on the “Collapse of a Portion of Seville 
Cathedral ;” of Messrs. Fox and Hope on the ‘ Syste- 
matic Exploration of the Site of Silchester ;” of Mr. 
Rider Haggard on “A Unique Glass Bottle of the 
Roman Period from Cyprus, with Internal Threads ;” 
and of Mr. F. G. Hilton Price, F.S.A., on “ Recent 
Excavations on the Saalburg, near Homburg.” 


464 +s @ 

The catalogue of the special exhibits brought together 
at the recent presidential reception, by Dr. and Mrs, 
Evans, of the SocieTY OF ANTIQUARIES, on June 11, 
is well worthy of a comment. This twenty-eight 
paged catalogue of a most remarkable and unique 
collection is sure to fetch a high price among collec- 
tion in days tocome. In the library were a series of 
tenure and drinking horns, including the ivory horn, 
temp. Edward the Confessor, of York Cathedral, the 
Pusey horn, and the tenure horn of the Honour of Tut- 
bury ; a beautiful series of rosewater basins and ewers ; 
and the best typical examples of English plate from 
fourteenth to eighteenth centuries, lent by the London 
companies, Oriel College, etc. In addition to several 
other smaller collections, the meeting-room contained 
a fine collection of the livery collars and insignia of 
British orders of knighthood. 
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The Roya Society OF ANTIQUARIES OF IRELAND 
held their ordinary general meeting at Athlone on 
July 8, when a variety of interesting papers were 
read; the more important being ‘‘ Athlone in the 
Seventeenth Century,” by Professor Stokes; “ The 
Walls of Athlone,” by Mr. Richard Langrishe; ‘* An 
Ancient Underground Wooden Structure at Campsil, 
near Londonderry,” by Mr. Thomas Watson; and 
** Two Hitherto Undescribed Inscriptions in Irish on 
Stone Slabs at Clonmacnois,” by Mr. W. F. Wake- 
man. In the course of the afternoon the castle 
walls, ruins of St. Peter’s Abbey and of the Fran- 
ciscan abbey, the fortifications on the Connaught side 
of the town, De Ginckell’s house, and the historic 
monuments in St. Mary’s Church, were visited. The 
party were conducted by Mr. R. Langrishe, hon. 
provincial secretary for Connaught, and Rev. Dr. 
Stokes, the latter gentleman furnishing the interesting 
notes with respect to the places visited, which were 
printed in the excellent programme. On July 9 
excursions were made by steamer on Lough Ree to 
Randown Castle, to Inis-Cleraun, commonly called 
Quaker Island or the Seven Churches Island, to Inis- 
Bofin, to All Saints’ Island, and to Hare Island. On 
July 10 the excursions, which included Clonfert 
Cathedral, were directed to the examination of the 
most interesting spot in all Ireland—Clonmacnois. 
The chief points at Clonmacnois to which attention 
was directed were the castle, the cemetery, the two 
round towers, the sculptured crosses, the churches 
within the cemetery—now six in number, and the 
beautiful Nuns’ Church, eastward of the cemetery, 
erected in 1167. The next meeting of the society 
will be held in Donegal on September 2. 


On Saturday, July 5, the CLIFTON ANTIQUARIAN 
CLUB made an excursion into Monmouthshire. New- 
port was first visited, where the remains of the castle, 
now used as a brewery, were examined, and some 
remarks on its history were made by Mr. W. W. 
Johns. Much regret was expressed that this interest- 
ing “historic monument” was not taken better care 
of. Though there are no remains visible of the Nor- 
man castle, the ruins of the Edwardian structure are 
still picturesque, and might be well utilized as a 
museum —an institution which the town does not at 
present possess. The fine old church of St. Woolos 
was then visited, and its Norman nave and western 
pre-Norman Lady chapel, with the beautiful Norman 
doorway between the two, were looked at. The 
shafts of the columns with their bases, on each side of 
this doorway, are certainly Roman, and probably 
came from Caerleon. The sculpture of the two 
capitals represent scenes from the Deluge, the sending 
forth and return of the dove, and are very quaint. 
Proceeding by train to Caerleon, the members were 
met by Mr. F. I. Mitchell, F.S.A., who conducted 
them round the site of the once famous city of the 
2nd Augustan Legion (Isca Silurum), and pointed out 
the scanty remains of the Roman walls, the amphi- 
theatre, and the sites of the gates and other buildings. 
Mr. Mitchell much disappointed some of the members 
by saying that no remains had been found in ‘‘Caer- 
leon-upon-Usk” or its neighbourhood which in any 
way connected the place with King Arthur and his 
knights, unless the castle-mound—which is certainly 


pre-Roman—might prove to belong to the British 
period ; perhaps excavation might throw light on the 
subject. The museum, containing a valuable collec- 
tion of Roman remains found in Caerleon and 
Caerwent, having been visited, the party con- 
cluded an interesting day’s excursion with a visit 
to the beautifully-situated little town of Usk (the 
Roman Burrium), where the remains of the Bene- 
dictine priory, founded by the De Clares, including 
the gateway, the Norman central tower and western 
portion of the priory church, and the picturesque 
ruins of the castle on the hill above the town, were 
inspected, under the guidance of the vicar, the Rev. 
S. C. Baker. The fine fifteenth-century rood-screen, 
one bay west of the tower, probably marks the 
division between the churches of the monks and the 
arish. A rubbing was taken of the curious Welsh 
inscription on this screen, the translation of which has 
hitherto puzzled all who have attempted it. It 
appears to be a mixture of archaic or local Welsh and 


dog-Latin. 
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The members of the BRADFORD SCIENTIFIC Asso- 
CIATION paid a visit, on Saturday, June 21, to the 
Elbolton Cave, situated between Thorpe and Linton, 
and about nine miles distant from Skipton. Upon 
arrival at the shaft leading into the cave a descent of 
30 feet was made into the first chamber, and the 
extremities of the cave were investigated by ladders 
connecting the different parts. An address was given 


"by the Rev. E. Jones, who is superintending the 


working of the cave on behalf of the Craven Natural- 
ists’ Association, from which it appeared that their 
first attempt at cave-hunting was made in the summer 
of 1888, when a trial trench was dug in the floor. 
From August to December of last year a systematic 
exploration was made, which is still in progress. The 
material of the floor was mainly composed of loose 
angular pieces of limestone mixed with a little brown 
earth, the thickness of this deposit varying from 
4 feet at the entrance to 17 feet at the east end. 
Throughout this mass bones and relics of the Neolithic 
Age were found, including the remains of at least 
twelve human beings, four zz sdf as buried, the 
remainder scattered amidst fragments of pottery, bone 
implements, and bones of animals such as the Celtic 
shorthorn, horse, wild boar, red deer, dog, etc. That 
this portion of the cave served as a dwelling-place is 
evident by traces of fire, a hearth, and charcoal. 
Underneath the upper cave earth is found a layer of 
clay, with much stalagmitic breccia, in which no 
human remains have as yet been found, but abundant 
remains of bears, mainly Ursus ferox and doubtful 
cave bear, also Alpine hares, foxes, and reindeer. 
One end of the floor has been worked to a depth of 
30 feet, exposing a further passage and chambers for a 
distance of about 80 feet, ending in a passage blocked 


by water. 
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On Saturday, June 21, the St. Paut’s Ecc.esro- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY paid a visit to Waltham Abbey, 
under the guidance of Mr. J. Arthur Reeve. In the 
paper read by that gentleman, he contended, in 
accordance with the views of Professor E. A. Free- 
man, that the abbey was substantially the work of 
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King Harold, and therefore antecedent to the Con- 
quest. On July 12, the members visited Coventry, 
and were fortunate in securing Mr. W. S. Fretton, 
F.S.A., as guide to the churches and other objects of 


interest. 
2 bad 4) 

The annual excursions of the LINCOLNSHIRE AND 
Notts ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHOLOGICAL 
Society took place on June 18 and 19. On the first 
day the villages in the vicinity of Holbeach and Long 
Sutton were visited ; Dr. Trollope, Suffragan Bishop 
of Nottingham, described the features of the various 
churches. In the evening the annual meeting was 
held, at which the Rev. W. Macdonald read a paper 
on **The Chantries of Holbeach Church,” and Mr. 
W. E. Foster, F.S.A., read a paper on ‘‘ The Early 
Church of Moulton.” On the following day excur- 
sions were made to the marshland churches of Nor- 
folk and Cambridgeshire, including Wisbech. 
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THE CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND ANTI- 
QUARIAN AND ARCHAOLOGICAL Society held their 
first meeting for this yearon July 3and4. The party 
met at Tebay at noon, where conveyances were in 
waiting. The first stoppage was just outside Tebay, 
the objects of interest to be visited being the Brand- 
ling Stone and Castle How. The secretary (Mr. 
Titus Wilson) said that the how was Anglo-Saxon, 
and was one of a series of mounds in the valley of 
the Lune, there being others at Sedbergh, Kirkby 
Lonsdale, and Black Burton. The Brandling Stone 
has two crosses upon it, and, like the rere cross on 
Stainmore, is supposed to have marked the boundary 
of the Scottish Kingdom. The next stop was made 
at Orton Hall, the residence of Colonel Burn, where 
a painting of Chancellor Burn, the county historian, 
by Romney, was shown. The painting is in a good 
state of preservation. Other objects of interest and 
antiquity were also shown. The Church at Orton 
was next visited, and there Mr. Nicholson read an 
interesting paper on the parish registers. From here 
Petty Hall was inspected, and a paper on it was read 
by Mr. F. B. Garnett, C.B. The party next pro- 
ceeded to Appleby, calling at the following places on 
the route: Stone Cross, Raisbeck, Sunbegin, British 
camp at Little Asby, Great Asby Hall, caves, and 
Rectory ; Ormside Church, and other places. At 
the evening meeting the president (Mr. Ferguson) 


presided. 

~~ 2m a 
The president at this meeting was the author of a 
paper on ‘THE BEARS AT DACRE,” which have 
been mentioned and described by several writers 
from Bishop Nicolson downwards. Nicolson says: 
“At each corner of the churchyard there stands 
a bear and ragged staff, cut in stone, which looks 
like some of the achievements of the honourable 
family which so long resided at the neighbouring 
castle.” These figures have been the tops of pin- 
nacles, and probably some time or other adorned 
the top of Dacre Church tower, or possibly the 
gateway or some part of Dacre Castle. They 
have been in their present position since Bisho 
Nicolson saw them in 1704, and possibly for a muc 
longer period. Such pinnacles were not unusual. 


M. Viollet-le-Duc says: ‘‘ The decoration of religious 
and civil edifices present an infinite variety of fantastic 
animals during the period of the Middle Ages. The 
bestiaries of the twelfth or thirteenth centuries attri- 
buted to real or fabulous animals symbolic qualities, 
the tradition of which has long remained in the mind 
of the people, thanks to the innumerable sculptures 
and paintings which cover our ancient monuments ; 
the fables come next to add their contingent to these 
bestial representations. . . . At Chartres, at Rheims, 
at Notre Dame in Paris, at Amiens, Rouen, Vezelay, 
Auxerre; in the monuments of the west and centre 
of France, are populations of quaint animals, always 
rendered with great energy. At the summit of the 
two towers of the Cathedral of Laon, the sculptors 
of the thirteenth century placed, in the open pinnacles, 
animals of colossal dimensions. At the angles of the 
buttresses of the portal of Notre Dame at Paris are 
to be seen enormous beasts, which, standing out 
agajnst the sky, give life to these huge masses of 
stone.” Mr. J. Holme Nicholson, M.A., read a paper 
on ‘‘ The Parish Registers of Orton (Westmorland).” 
Mr. E. F. Bell, of Carlisle, submitted a paper on the 
Carlisle Medals of 1745, of which he has a large and 
interesting collection. Amongst other papers sub- 
mitted were the following: ‘‘Some Manorial Halls 
near Appleby,” by Dr. Taylor ; ‘*‘ Appleby Charters,” 
by Mr. Hewitson; “The Hudlestones of Hutton 
John,” by Mr. W. Jackson ; “ Domesticites of Hutton 
John,” by Mr. Hudleston ; “The Episcopal Seats of 
Carlisle,” by Mrs. Ware ; “‘ The Baronies of Cumber- 
land” and ‘Local Heraldry,” by the president ; 
**Mounds at Asby,” by the Rev. Canon Mathews ; 
‘*The Misereres in Carlisle Cathedral,” by Miss R. 
and Miss K. Henderson; “ Roman Roads in West- 
morland,” by the Rev. Canon Mathews; “The 
Dalston Transcripts of 1589-1590,” by the Rev. J. 
Wilson ; “ Local Papism, 1688-1715,” by the Rev. J. 
Wilson ; “ Knock and Dufton Pikes,” by Mr. J. G. 
Goodchild, F.G.S. ; ‘* A Book of Accounts belonging 
to the Parish of Stanwix,” by the Rev. J. R. Wood ; 
‘* Pre-Norman Cross Shafts at Bromfield and Working- 
ton, and the Cross at Rockliff,” by the Rev. W. S. 
Calverley, F.S.A. “The Chained Books at Appleby 
Church,” by C. A. Rivington; and the “Penrith 
Crosses,” by Mr. G. Watson. Amongst other places 
visited on the second day were Bewley Castle, Red- 
land’s Roman Camp, Bolton Church, Kirkbythore 
Church, Hall and Camp, the Maiden Way, Howgill 
Castle, and Longmarton Church. 
» 6 @% 

THE BRADFORD HISTORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN 
Society had a most successful excursion on July 5. 
A somewhat hasty visit was paid, by kind permission 
of the Duke of Devonshire, to the Elizabethan man- 
sion of Holker Hall, remarkable for its magnificent 
dark oak furniture and fine collection of pictures, 
Thence the party proceeded to Cartmel nk which 
affords good examples of the four leading styles of 
English church architecture ; it was explained by Mr. 
R. J. Whitwell, of Kendal. The oak screens are well 
worthy of note, for they are of unusually late date, 
having been given to the church in 1620 by George 
Preston, of Holker, and are said to be of Flemish 
workmanship. In the vestry is a library of old 
books, one of the rarest being a medical black-letter 
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work in Latin, printed at Venice in 1491. In the 
north-west angle of the nave is a handsome altar- 
tomb, with an admirable likeness of the late Lord 
Frederick Cavendish. Mr. J. A. Clapham, the ener- 
getic hon. sec., is to be congratulated on the excellent 
illustrated programme of the day’s proceedings that 
he issued to the members. The section of the 
Ordnance map of the district visited, reproduced on 
the last page, is a new and useful feature. It is a 
little comical, but perhaps not objectionable, to find 
the ménu of the dinner that the antiquaries partook 
of at Grange-over-Sands, in the midst of the pro- 
gramme. But antiquaries must feed, and on this 
occasion they certainly fed well. 
Ai) 4s) 

The second summer excursion of the BELFAST 
NATURALISTS’ FIELD CLUB for this season was made 
on the shores of Strangford Lough. The first halt 
was called at Balloo Crossroads, near Killinchy, where 
the party visited a fine old earthen fort or rath, which 
is still in a tolerable state of preservation. The 
surrounding fosse is of considerable depth, and a 
portion of the breastwork which surmounted the steep 
earthen wall and protected the interior is still intact. 
Ringhaddy Castle, now joined to the mainland by a 
causeway, but formerly standing on an island, was 
explored, as well as the crumbling church of Ring- 
haddy, consisting of a simple nave. Surrounding the 
site of the church two faint circles of earthwork were 
traced, but it was the general opinion that they were 
of comparatively modern date, and probably con- 
nected with the boundary of an old churchyard. The 
party then proceeded by boats to Skitrick Castle, on 
the island of that name, the massive square keep of 
which guards the narrow causeway leading to the 
mainland. 


We have received the second part of the seventh 
volume of the transactions of the LEICESTERSHIRE 
ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
In addition to the formal matters, this number con- 
tains notes on the ‘‘ Early History of the Family of 
Bainbrigge,” by the Rev. J. H. Bainbrigge; an 
account of the Great Gateway of the Newarke, 
Leicester, by Colonel Bellairs, illustrated by three 
excellent plates of plans, elevations and details of the 
gateway ; the interesting accounts of the Church- 
wardens of St. Mary’s, Leicester, for the year 1490-91 ; 
a list of the Leicestershire Topographical Manuscripts 
in the British Museum ; extracts from the Marriage 
Bonds of Leicestershire ; and a continuation of the 
Parish Registers of St. Nicholas, Leicester, by Rev. 
T. W. Owen. 
Of OF a 

The LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
held their annual summer meeting at Shrewsbury on 
June 17 and 18. The first day was spent in visiting 
the antiquities of Shrewsbury; the splendid collec- 
tion of Roman remains from Wroxeter ; the recently 
discovered Saxon Church of St. Chad, the castle and 
St. Mary’s Church exciting most attention. On the 


second day the members drove to the site of the old 
Roman city of Uriconium, to Haughmond Abbey, 
and to Battlefield Church. They also visited the 
churches of Atcham, Wroxeter, and Upton Magna, 
all of considerable interest. 


The first part of the eleventh volume of the trans- 
actions of the CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND 
ANTIQUARIAN AND ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 
edited by Chancellor Ferguson, well maintains the 
leading position of this association in the first flight 
of the provincial antiquarian associations. It opens 
with an illustrated article on Law Ting at Fell Foot, 
Little Langdale, by Mr. H. Swainson Cooper, F.S.A. ; 
and the same gentleman contributes an interesting 
and well illustrated article on Hawkshead Hall. 
Another admirable illustrated paper is by Dr. M. 
Waistell Taylor, F.S.A., who writes on the halls of 
Blencow, Johnby, Greenthwaite, and Greystoke, under 
the heading of “ Some Manorial Halls in the Barony 
of Greystoke.” That most enterprising and versatile 
of antiquaries, the indefatigable editor and president 
of this society, Chancellor Ferguson, contributes the 
following illustrated papers : ‘‘ Recent Roman Dis- 
coveries,” 1889; the ‘* Siege of Carlisle,” 1644-5 ; 
and the ‘‘ Seal of the Statute Merchant of Carlisle.” 
The Rev. W. S. Calverley, F.S.A., writes on parts of 
a British cross, and other early fragments found in 
Bromfield churchyard, as well as on various other 
pre-Roman fragments, profusely illustrated ; the church 
bells in Leath Ward are continued by Rev. H. White- 
head ; Dr. Barnes chronicles the various “ Visitations 
of the Plague in Cumberland and Westmorland ;” 
and Mr. C. W. Dymond, F.S.A., gives a valuable 
paper, with plans and sections, on ‘‘ Mayburgh and 
King Arthur’s Round Table.” There are also various 
other short papers and accounts of excursions and 
proceedings. The society is to be much congratulated 
on so valuable, diversified, and well illustrated a 


number. 
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The first meeting of the season of the SOCIETY OF 
ANTIQUARIES OF NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE was held 
on June 25 and 26 at Carlisle. At Carlisle, on 
Wednesday, the Dean of Carlisle and Chancellor 
Ferguson acted as guides to describe the cathedral 
and fratery, and to exhibit the vestments and other 
objects. Chancellor Ferguson then conducted the 
party to the city walls and to the castle, and the 
museum was afterwards visited. On the following 
day the ‘‘ Written Rock” on the Gelt, Lanercost, 
was visited, where the remains of the priory and 
monastic buildings were described by Mr. C. J. 
Ferguson, F.S.A. ; the old church of Brampton and 
Naworth Castle were also visited. 
2 

The ST. ALBANS ARCHOLOGICAL AND ARCHI- 
TECTURAL ASSOCIATION made their annual excursion 
on June 16. Revs. H. Fowler and D. Davys, Hon. 
Secs., Dr. Griffith, and others started from Hertford in 
two brakes. The party went by Rush Green, St. 
Margarets, and Hunsdon to Moat House farm, and 
thence proceeded to the site of the supposed Eleanor 
Cross at Hadam, where Dr. Griffith made a short 
speech, in which he said he considered it the duty of 
the society to contradict the erroneous idea that an 
Eleanor cross had once existed on this site ; and that 
the body of the Queen rested in the adjoining house. 
At the invitation of the Rev. Stanley Leathes, D.D., 
Hadam Church was visited, and described by Mr. 
Kinnier Tarte. Afterwards Mrs. Berry conducted 
the party over the palace and read a paper. At 
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Standon Church the Rev. H. R. Weatherall joined 
the party, and described the church, particularly the 
tomb of Sir Ralph Sadlier. Standon Lordship, the 
residence of Sir Ralph Sadlier, and now the property 
of the Duke of Wellington, was also described by 
Mr. Weatherall. At Youngsbury, Mr. C. J. Puller 
described the tumulus lately opened by him and the 
articles obtained from it. Thunderidge Church was 
to have been visited, but time did not allow it. 
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On June 28 the members of the LANCASHIRE AND 
CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY paid a visit to 
Oldham. Their first halt was at Werneth Hall, 
which from time immemorial has been the seat of the 
lord of the manor of Oldham. The original house 
is said to have been destroyed by fire in 1456. The 
present was probably erected about the close of 
Elizabeth’s reign. Chamber Hall was next visited, 
the fabric of which dates back to 1640, but it has an 
historical record of over 600 years. The ancient 
ingle-nook in the farm-house portion of the hall was 
a special object of interest. Hathershaw Hall, an 
Elizabethan house, the home of the Sandiford family 
for many generations, was also inspected. Mr. Andrew 
acted as cicerone throughout the excursion. The July 
excursions of the society were as follows: July 12, 
Streatham Towers, Liverpool; leader, Mr. H. H. 
Sales. July 19, Ribchester, the camp, the old church, 
and Stydd chapel; leader, Mr. James Bertwistle, 
F.S.I.; and July 26, meeting at the Priory, Gore 
Street, Greenheys, to inspect Mr. Copinger’s Biblical 


collection. 
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The SHROPSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL Society held 
their annual excursion on Tuesday, July 8, the district 
selected being that part of the county known as 
Corvedale. The places visited were the old Saxon 
church of Stanton Lacy, with its Norman additions 
and old tombs supposed to be Lacy’s ; Heath Chapel, 
which is considered to be one of the most perfect 
specimens of early Norman architecture in the 
district ; the camp on Nordy Bank, supposed by some 
to be British, but more probably a Roman military 
encampment ; Corfham Castle, associated in English 
history with Henry II. and Fair Rosamond, of which 
the moat only now remains ; Diddlebury Church, of 
Saxon foundation; and Culmington Church, mainly 
Norman and Early English, with (what is rare in 
Shropshire churches) a low side window. Short 
explanations were given at the various places by the 
Rev. Thomas Auden, F.S.A., the chairman of the 
council of the society. 
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The CARADOC FIELD CLUB held its second meeting 
on June 27 at Kinlet. Kinlet Church is transition 
Norman, and contains some good fifteenth and six- 
teenth century monuments of the Childes and Blountes. 
Billingsley and Quat Churches were also visited. At 
the first meeting on May 30, the club visited Leintwar- 
dine, and inspected the traces of the foss and vallum 
which once surrounded the Roman station of 
Bravinium, on whose site the village now stands. 
The church was also inspected, with its fine Mortimer 
chantry chapel, on the north side of the chancel. 


On July 10 the twenty-fourth annual excursion of the 
YORKSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL AND TOPOGRAPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION was made to Coxwold and Byland 
Abbey. It was a thorough success. The society was 
fortunate in securing Mr. St. John Hope, of the 
Society of Antiquaries (who knows more about old 
English abbeys than any half-dozen other antiquaries), 
to describe the abbey of Byland, which he did with 
his usual clearness and interest. The abbey_is of an 
advanced Cistercian type, Kirkstall Abbey being an 
example of the normal. The cloisters were very 
large, with the conventual buildings grouped round 
them. We were delighted to hear Mr. Hope speak 
in terms of strong condemnation of the invasion of 
the ivy, which is here almost paramount. Mr. J. T. 
Micklethwaite gave an able description of the various 
unique features of Coxwold Church. Later in the 
day Mr. Leadman, F.S.A., described Newburgh 
Priory, the seat of Sir George Wombell, where there 
is a fine collection of Cromwell relics, together with 
a ridiculous legend as to the bones of Oliver Cromwell 
being in a walled-up chamber! The association is 
to be much congratulated on the ‘‘ get up” and utility 
of the illustrated programme furnished to members 
by the hon. secretary, Mr. G. W. Tomlinson, F.S.A. 
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We have received the sixth part of the Quarterly 
Journal of the BERKS ARCHAZOLOGICAL AND ARCHI- 
TECTURAL SOCIETY, edited by Rev. P. H. Ditchfield. 
It is a good general number, though most of the 
articles are very brief. 


= rS\ 


Literary Gossip for 
Archeologists. 


Dr. SAUER will publish shortly the result of his re- 
searches on the two fronts of the Parthenon. He is 
now engaged in studying the fagades of the Theseion, 
about which it is uncertain whether they contained 
representations in relief or were left blank. 


> + 
Dr. Tomassetti, of Rome, by means of a hitherto un- 
observed fragment of inscription, is reconstructing the 
dedication of the ancient Temple of Castor and Pollux 
on the Roman Forum. 


¢ + ¢ 


Mr. T. Wilson, the able secretary to the Cumber- 
land and Westmorland Antiquarian and Archzolo- 
gical Society, proposes shortly to print and publish 
The Boke of Recorde of Kirkbiekendall, 1575, a manu- 
script volume in possession of the Corporation of 
Kendall. It will appear as an extra volume of the 
Society’s series, and will be edited by the Chancellor 


of Carlisle. 

* &. 4 
We are glad to hear that the Inventory of the Church 
Plate of Leicestershire, by Rev. Andrew Trollope, is 
on the eve of publication. It is being brought out 
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by Messrs. Clarke and Hodgson, of Leicester, in two 
vols. demy 4to., at a subscription price of £1 I0s., 
which will be closed on publication. 


+ + + 

We are glad of the opportunity of noticing the pro- 
jected publication of a unique and interesting manu- 
script volume of the sixteenth century in lithographed 
facsimile. Mr. George Weddell, of 20, West Grainger 
Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, is about to bring out by 
this method—‘‘ Ye Afothecarie, His Booke of Re- 
cepts ’—a manuscript volume, éem. Elizabeth, which 
was discovered some few years ago among the papers 
belonging to the old firm of Gilpin and Co., 
Pilgrim Street, Newcastle. To many noble and 
ancient families in the North of England its interest 
will be enhanced by the historic names appended to 
the recipes. ‘The names include Cholmley, Slingsby, 
Fairfax, Lister, Sheffield, Fleetwood, Vavasour, 
Bellasis, Harcourt, etc. Mr. Weddell is inclined to 
think that the original or an early owner of the book 
was Mary Cholmley, daughter of Sir Henry Cholmley, 
of Whitby, who married Henry Fairfax, uncle of the 
great Lord Fairfax. Besides the purely medical 
bearing of the work, there is a portion devoted to 
such household matters as “To make cruddes and 
creame,” ‘‘ A note howe to die blewe out of white,” 
and ‘*To make usk-a-baughe.” There is also ‘*A 
note of Mrs. Barbara, her lessons on y® Virginalle,” 
which includes compositions by Mr. Bird, organist to 
Queen Elizabeth, and by Dr. Bull, the reputed com- 
poser of the National Anthem. The volume will 
consist of about 180 pages of fcap. 4to. well bound, 
and, should 200 subscribers be found, will be supplied 
to them at 12s. 6d.; but if the subscription should 
reach 300, it will be reduced to Ios. 6d. 


* =» * 
Mr. Rupert Simms, of Newcastle, Staffordshire, is 
now nearing the completion of the long labour that 
he has spent over the Bibliography of Staffordshire. 
It is proposed to publish the work for subscribers in 
one volume imp. 8vo., at 21s. ; names to be sent to 
Mr. Lomax, Johnson’s Head, Lichfield. The full 
and very long title, as given in the circular, explains 
the comprehensiveintention of thework. “Bibliotheca 
Staffordiensis : or a bibliographical account of books, 
tracts, pamphlets, sermons, poll books, and other 
printed matter relating, printed or published in, or 
written by a native, resident, or person deriving a 
title from any portion of the County of Stafford; 
giving a fullcollation ; biographical notices of authors 
and printers ; and also the prices at which the rarer 
articles have been sold by public or private sale. 
Together with as full a list as possible of all prints, 
engravings, etchings, etc., of any part thereof ; 
portraits of anyone connected with the county ; and 
of oil paintings, drawings, and water colours, by any 
person, so connected with their present location. The 
same forming a complete index to all sources from 
which any information can be obtained relating to 
Staffordshire.” 
+ 


Mr. Treadwell Wolden has in active preparation two 
exhaustive and richly illustrated volumes on West- 
minster Hall. It will be issued by subscription at 
two guineas, orders to be sent to Mr. A. P. Watt, 2, 





Paternoster Square. Judging from the names already 
received, the work seems likely to prove worthy of 
the importance of the subject. 


> <= ® 


Messrs, Field and Tuer announce London City: it 
People, Streets, Traffic, Buildings, and History, by 
Mr. W. J. Loftie, F.S.A., as in preparation. The 
subscription price is 21s. ; but it will be published at 
42s. The prospectus is most attractive ; the volume 
promises to be a really wonderful guinea’s worth. 


We understand that Mr. Walker, whose excavations 
at Lilleshall Abbey have been exciting some attention, 
has in view a history of that place, and is now making 
considerable researches at the Public Record Office. 
Dugdale gives but a meagre account of the Abbey. 
Lilleshall had, amongst other possessions, the church 
of St. Alkmund at Shrewsbury. Near that church, 
in Double Butcher Row, isan old half-timbered house 
still standing, which tradition points out as being the 
Shrewsbury residence of the Abbot. 


A volume, illustrated with fifty-three woodcuts, is 
just about to issue from the press, which promises to 
be of much value to the heraldic and general anti- 
quary ; it is the Dates of variously shaped Shields, with 
coincident Dates and Examples, by Mr. George Graze- 
brook, F.S.A. Only 150 copies will be issued at 
7s. 6d. ; subscribers’ names to be sent to Thomas 
Brakell, printer, Dale Street, Liverpool. 


> = @} 

Mr. F. A. Edwards, of Southampton, has just pub- 
lished in the Hampshire Independent, of which he is 
publisher, a bibliographical list of the Hampshire 
newspapers. The list, which includes a few papers 
not actually printed in the county, comprises over 
one hundred titles, and brings to light some curious 
journalistic information. Some papers, for instance, 
displayed a fondness for changing their names, a 
practice which, it would be thought, must have been 
very inconvenient. The Hampshire Chronicle was 
the greatest sinner in this respect, and this paper was 
also more than once mixed up in another inconvenient 
practice, when two papers of identical titles were 
published simultaneously. When, for instance, that 
paper, which was originally printed in Southampton, 
changed hands and was removed to Winchester in 
1778, the former publisher started another Hampshire 
Chronicle in Southampton. A few years later the 
Winchester paper similarly usurped the title of the 
Salisbury and Winchester Journal, and in 1814 it 
adopted similar questionable tactics to combat the 
Hampshire Courzer of Portsmouth. Evidently the 
copyright laws could not have been very severe then. 
Mr. Edwards invites additional information for this 
list, which has been prepared for a new edition of 
Mr. H. M. Gilbert’s Bibliotheca Hantoniensis. 


Sr 
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Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.) 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE WONDERFUL CANON OF 
LOGARITHMS, By John Napier, Baron of 
Merchiston. Translated from Latin into English, 
with notes, and a catalogue of the various 
editions of Napier’s works, by William Rae 
Macdonald, F.F.A. Wiliam Blackwood and 
Sons. 

This book of 169 pages is full of interest to the 
mathematician who is not indifferent to the history of 
the processes which he uses in his everyday work. 
It need scarcely be said that the introduction of 
logarithms gave an impetus to the common employ- 
ment of mathematics, which, perhaps, has never been 
exceeded by any other discovery, and “‘in this little 
book,” writes his son and literary executor, Robert 
Napier, ‘‘ you have most amply unfolded the theory 
of the construction of logarithms.” We doubt if one 
out of every thousand who use logarithms ever heard 
of this “ wonderful canon,” or have an idea what it 
contains, and few still have any conception of the 
methods of calculation he employed. In the book 
under review we have a translation of the canon by 
Mr. Macdonald, whose copious notes are not the least 
interesting part to the mathematician. In_ his 
antiquarian researches he has been most happy, and 
has given us information which enables us to estimate 
Napier at a higher level than we did before. 

The history of John Napier (Napier or Nepair, as 
the surname was sometimes spelt) is given in the 
preface, from which it appears that he was not only a 
mathematician, but a student of theology, whilst yet 
an undergraduate at St. Andrew’s, and that thirty 
years later he published the results of his studies in a 
work entitled 4 Plaine Discovery of the Whole 
Revelation of St. John. This theological work went 
through numerous editions in English, Dutch, French, 
and German, ‘‘a proof of its widespread popularity 
with the Reformed Churches.” The versatility of 
Napier’s mind, the author says, is further evidenced by 
his attention to agriculture ; the Merchiston system of 
tillage by manuring the land with salt is described by 
his eldest son, Archibald, who was subsequently raised 
to the peerage as Lord Napier of Merchiston. 
Another of the chief aids which he gave to mathe- 
matical science was the introduction of the decimal 
point, enabling fractions to be used with the same 
facility as whole numbers. The decimal point, we 
thus find, has had an existence of some 300 years—it is 
a unique thing that the introduction of such a small 
thing as a dot should have such a wonderful effect 
on the ease with which a science can be employed. 
We have often noticed that theology and exact 
science have frequently been closely interwoven in the 
same person, and that it is generally by the latter 
that his name is known. Napier is certainly no 
exception, for his name most certainly lives by his 


introduction of logarithms. It should also be 
cherished for the invention of the decimal point. 

The author has evidently taken an affectionate 
interest in the task he allotted to himself, and has 
done his work well. This volume is one which should 
find its way into the library of many scientific 
physicists, not only on account of its historical value, 
but also as explaining the elegant methods employed 
by Napier in working out his great discovery. —W. de 
W. Abney, C.B., F.R.S. 


& 

BLOOMSBURY AND ST. GILES. By George Clinch. 
Truelove and Shirley. Crown 4to., pp. xii., 220, 
with 24 full-page illustrations. Price 12s. 

It is not a little remarkable that the work now so 
well done by Mr, Clinch had not been previously 
attempted, but up to the time of the issue of this 
handsome volume, no account of the above-named 
parishes, which are full of historical and literary 
associations, had been published. The first two 
chapters deal with the history of St. Giles, relating to 
the foundation of the hospital for lepers in 1101, and 
its suppression by the iniquitous Henry VIII., with 
grant to Lord Lisle. The old church of St. Giles, 
pertaining to the leper hospital, was pulled down and 
rebuilt in 1623. But the new church got into decay, 
and the present fabric of St. Giles-in-the-Fields was 
built in 1731, as one of the fifty churches then erected 
at the public charge. The third chapter deals with 
the celebrated or remarkable characters that have been 
connected with the parish, from such names as Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury and Andrew Marvell, down to 
mere local notorieties, such as “‘ old John Norris, the 
musical shrimp man.” The fourth chapter opens with 
an account of the City gallows-which used to occupy 
the space where Tottenham Court Road, New Oxford 
Street, High Street, Charing Cross Road, and Oxford 
Street now meet. This is followed by an account of 
the pound and cage, the stocks and whipping-post, and 
the fire engine, the chapter concluding with notes on 
old inns and alehouses, such as the Black Bear, the 
Crooked Billet, and the Hampshire Hog. An 
exhaustive account of the parochial charities comprises 
chapter five. The next chapter is chiefly occupied 
with an account of Seven Dials and its literature. To 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields and to Lincoln’s Inn two other 
chapters are justly assigned. 

The second section of the work describes Blooms- 
bury. The name had its origin from the family of 
Blemund or Blumund, who owned the manor early in 
the thirteenth century. It is chiefly celebrated for the 
British Museum, of whose history and description a 
good outline sketch is here given. Bloomsbury, too, 
as the west end of last century, is rich in associations 
with eminent literary and other celebrities, about 
whom Mr. Clinch has many pleasant particulars and 
anecdotes to record. 

A striking feature of the volume are the excellent 
and numerous full - page illustrations, which have 
been produced by the London Stereoscopic Company 
in their photomezzotype process. Many of them are 
exact reproductions of valuable and scarce engravings 
and maps in the British Museum. 

The publishers have turned out the book in excel- 
lent style, and we should think it is sure to have, what 
it thoroughly merits, a good sale. 
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OKEHAMPTON: ITS ANTIQUITIES AND INSTITU- 
TIONS, a new edition, with additional chapters. 
By W. H. K. Wright, F.R.H.S. Walliam 
Masland, Tiverton. Crown 8vo., pp. xviii., 242. 

This work was originally published in three parts 
in 1839, but not completed, and was chiefly due to the 
labour of Rev. H. G. Fothergill, Rector of Belston. 
In the present volume the old material has been given 
in its original form and arrangement ; but the last half 
of the book, dealing chiefly with the ecclesiastical 
antiquities, is the work of Mr. Wright. The chief 
interest of the older part lies in the reproduction of 
the brief journals of Messrs Rattenbury and Sheb- 
beare, burgesses of Okehampton, from the 2ist 
James I. to the death of William III. The Orange 
Revolution is thus recorded : 

“19 Feb. 1688. This day William and Mary, 
prince and princesse of Orange were proclaymed 
king and queen of England, France, and Ireland, and 
effigies of the Pope burnt in this towne.” 

The volume is well-illustrated, and is exceptionally 
interesting for the antiquary who may have no 
acquaintance with this little Devonshire borough ; by 
residents and Devonians it is sure to be much valued. 


&¢ @ 


ENGLISH GOLDsMITHS. By Robert Charles 
Hope, F.S.A., F.R.S.L. 8vo., pp. 76. Price 5s. 
To be had of the author, Albion Crescent, 
Scarborough. Only 100 copies printed. . 
All those who are interested in English plate will 
thank us for drawing their attention to this small but 
valuable work. It isa list of all who have been or 
still are members of the Goldsmiths’ companies in the 
cities and towns where plate was or is assayed. The 
lists, which are arranged in alphabetical order for the 
different towns, and which have the date of entry, or 
the earliest date found attached, together with the 
latest date or year of death, have cost Mr. Hope an 
infinity of trouble. They have been obtained from 
original sources, either from the books of the old 
Goldsmiths’ companies, or from the Freemen’s lists 
(usually beginning in Elizabethan times) in the various 
cities and towns where the Assay Offices formerly 
existed. The book includes the goldsmiths of London, 
York, Norwich, Exeter, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Chester, 
Hull, Shrewsbury, and Sheffield. Birmingham has to 
be omitted, as, strange to say, this newest of cities 
could not grant permission to copy the names. 
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A CALENDAR OF WILLS RELATING TO THE 
CounTy OF KENT. Edited by Leland Lewis 
Duncan, F.S.A. Printed for the Lewisham 
Antiquarian Society. Imp. 8vo., pp. 93, and 
interleaved with stout writing paper. Price 
Ios. 6d. 

It is not long since we drew attention to a beauti- 
fully got-up book on the monumental inscriptions of 
Lewisham church and churchyard issued by this small 
but energetic society, and now Mr. Duncan, the hon. 
sec., has produced this valuable volume. It is a 
calendar of Kentish wills proved in the Prerogative 
County of Canterbury from the commencement of 
the series, in 1384, down to 1559. The arrangement 
is as follows: (a) name of deceased, in alphabetical 








order ; (4) parish ; (c) date of probate, the letter F 
attached signifying that there is a filed will extant, in 
addition to the copy in the will-register ; and (d) 
reference to the first forty-two will-registers of the 
court. This calendar cannot fail to be of the greatest 
possible service to the genealogist, as well as to those 
engaged in drawing up histories of Kentish parishes. 
The volume can only be obtained of Charles North, 
printer, Blackheath, S.E. Early application should 
be made, as only 150 copies have been printed. 


&# & 

THE MONUMENTAL HISTORY OF THE EARLY 
BRITISH CHURCH. By J. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. 
(Scot.). Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. Pp. xvi., 225, with sixteen illustrations. 
Price 3s. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge are 
to be congratulated on the issue of this useful and 
much-needed volume, and upon having secured so 
competent an author as Mr. Romilly Allen, the now 
well-known writer of Zarly Christian Symbolism in 
Great Britain and Ireland. It was high time that 
some sound and reliable compendium of the archzo- 
logical, as distinct from the documentary evidence of 
the Early Church in Great Britain, should be put forth. 
This book is divided into four sections, which deal 
respectively with the archeology of the Romano- 
British Church before 400, of the early Celtic Church 
400 to 600, of the later Celtic Church 600 to 1006, and of 
the Saxon Church 600 to 1066; and each section is 
sub-divided into parts that treat of the structures, of 
the sepulchral monuments, and of the portable objects. 
The illustrations form a valuable feature of the work ; 
seven of the sixteen plates are taken from Mr Romilly 
Allen’s rubbings. It is a book that everyone 
interested in British ecclesiology will be bound to 
consult, and it will correct many of those fallacies 
into which popular lecturers on our Early Christianity 
not infrequently fall. There might possibly be a few 
advantageous minor corrections in subsequent editions, 
but the book, as a whole, can be recommended with 
much confidence. 


& & 
GEOMETRY IN RELIGION. £. W. Allen. 
pp. 96, with illustrations. 

One of the signs of the times is assuredly to be 
found in the printing of arrant nonsense, such as 
never used to degrade the printing press. It is a 
complete puzzle to us how a brain could be formed 
capable of compiling the arrangement of terms and 
expressions found in these closely-printed pages ! 
Another puzzle is, provided such stuff was written, how 
any sane publisher can be found to print it ! Even if we 
were able to answer both these conundrums, yet a third 
one would remain—why, when it has been published, 
is such a book sent to the editor of the Antiguary ? 
All that we can do for the nameless author of this 
hopeless imbecility, which has not even the merit of 
being unconsciously amusing, is to give the full title, 
and to quote a single sentence, and then, if there are 
any lunatics among our readers, they may like to 
possess themselves of a copy of the work. The title 
is: Geometry in Religion, and the Exact Dates in 
Biblical History after the Monuments ; or, the Funda- 
mental Principles of Christianity ; the Precessional 


8vo., 























Year, etc., as based on the Teaching of the Ancients by 
the Cube, Square, Circle, Pyramid, etc. 

As a quotation, taken honestly at haphazard, and 
just as intelligent or the reverse as all the rest, this 
must suffice: “ What the races expect in the New 
Age. The theory of retributive justice in sexual and 
parental relations leads to expectations for the time of 
the second existence, which, together with the rites (a 
rite is a system), form the expression of the ‘ hope’ by 
customs, transmitted from father to son” ! 
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THE PASSION PLAY AS PLAYED AT OBER- 
AMMERGAU. By W. T. Stead. Review of 
Reviews Office. Quarto, pp. 130, illustrated 
with sixty photographic reproductions. Price Is. 
paper ; 2s. limp cloth. 

When Mr. Stead arrived at Ober-Ammergau on 
June 7, he asked for the text of the play in German 
and English. ‘‘In a short time,” he says, ‘‘I was 
furnished with a small library in both languages, 
official guides, authorised texts, the only authentic 
version, complete descriptive accounts, illustrated 
editions, and so forth. Armed with specimens of the 
best, I made my way to the Passion Play on Sunday, 
June 8. Imagine, then, my astonishment on dis- 
covering that not one of all the versions sold has 
the faintest claim to give an account of tHe Passion 
Play as it is played to-day ; that all of them describe 
the play as it was presented ten years ago; that in all 
the mass of Ober-Ammergau literature there is not a 
single German-English edition, with the German text 
printed in parallel columns to the English translation, 
and that none of the published books of the play 
contain any illustration, either of the play as it is 

layed or of the performer as they appear. Nothing 
is more pathetic than to witness the vain attempts of 
the audience to follow the play by the aid of books 
which describe tableaux which have been dropped, 
give the dialogue of scenes which have been sup- 
pressed, and illustrate their text by portraitures of 
players who are no longer on the stage, or who are 
playing different parts.” 

Of this discomfort we had practical experience on 
Sunday, June 29. Our so-called Libretto of the Songs 
and Dialogue: Ober-Ammergau, 1890, bought at the 

lace, is scored with corrections as to omitted or 
inserted parts and tableaux. The English, too, is 
eccentric, as may be judged from directions on the 
opening page: “Pouse to take a lunch. Don’t 
forget an opera glas”! Mr. Stead, has, however, 
most admirably and thoroughly supplied this remark- 
able deficiency. The introductory, explanatory, and 
historic chapters are excellent, whilst the main part of 
the book is taken up with the German text, as now 
being acted, with an English version, happily inter- 
spersed with brief descriptions, in parallel columns, 

he very numerous photographic plates are repro- 
duced by express permission from the copyright 
originals of this year. Mr. Stead’s book has made us 
long to go again, and, as this is out of the question, 
the next best thing is to strongly recommend every 

English visitor, who purports going to this marvellous 

and soul-stirring drama during August or September, 

to be fore-armed with a copy of this work. 
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Books RECEIVED, of which notices are reserved.— 
Annals of the Brrber-Surgeons, Newspaper Report- 
ing, Lostara, History of Holbeach, The Days of 
James 1V., The Testimony of Tradition, Gentleman's 
Magazine Library (Architectural Antiquities), and 
The Corporation Records of St. Albans. 

Among the pamphlets and magazines that have 
reached us may be mentioned, in addition to those 
usually received, the South Australian Cornish As- 
sociation ; Struggles in Africa; The Studio, a New 
York journal devoted to the Fine Arts; 4 Cursory 
Relation of all the Antiquities and Familyes in 
Cumberland, a reprint of a pamphlet by Edmund 
Sandford, c. 1675, edited by Chancellor Ferguson ; 
Condover Past and Present, a sixpenny historical 
pamphlet compiled to further the ends of a local 
industrial exhibition; Zhe Library Journal, the 
official organ of the American Library Association ; 
the first quarterly part of Berkshire Notes and 
Queries, edited by G. F. Tudor Sherwood, price 
Is. 6d. ; and Thenks Awfully, sketches in cockney 
dialect (Field and Tuer), price Is. 
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Correspondence. 


———— 


WROXETER. 


GENERAL PITT-RIVERS, in a recent letter to the 
Times, strongly urged the desirability of carrying out 
further excavations at Wroxeter and Silchester, etc., 
instead of sending money abroad to Greece, Palestine, 
Cyprus, or Egypt. 

As regards Wroxeter, the portion that has been 
explored is a mere fragment. When the season is 
dry and the corn ripe, the outlines of Roman build- 
ings underneath the surface can be traced most 
distinctly in the cornfields which surround the already 
explored portion. A rich harvest of Roman anti- 
quities may be expected when further excavations 
are carried out. 

Unfortunately, the local society has not funds for 
the purpose, its excellent 7vansactions swallowing up 
most of its income. And a recent appeal to the 
Society of Antiquaries to help hasresulted in a negative 
answer, on account of lack of funds. 

If only, as General Pitt-Rivers urges, we had an 
English Exploration Fund, Wroxeter and similar sites 
might speedily be thoroughly explored. 


Shrewsbury. 


[Silchester is now absorbing attention ; the work of 
definite exploration has already been begun by the 
Society of Antiquaries. The response to the appeal 
for funds for this work is fairly good. The town of 
Wroxeter should come next. Meanwhile, we venture 
to think that all special aid should be given for the 
present to Silchester. Both these excavations are of 
national, and not merely local, importance.—ED.]. 
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ST. LAWRENCE’S WELL, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


Mr. Hope mentions St. Lawrence’s Well, in the 
Isle of Wight, as still there. I see, however, that it 
is now cleared away, vide Cathedrals, Abbeys, and 
Churches of England and Wales, Cassell, p. 636, where 
it says: ‘‘ Gone, too, with the opening ofa new road is 
the St. Lawrence’s Well of ice-cold water, of which 
thirsty travellers drank.” It is a pity, for it was a very 
picturesque little affair with a gate, so that it could be 
shut up. There was an old man there, if my memory 
serves me, who supplied glasses of the water. 

GEORGE BAILEY, 


32, Compton Street, Derby. 





THE CAISTOR GAD-WHIP. 


With reference to the description quoted at p. 17 of 
the Antiguary, I would suggest that the proceedings 
there recorded of the ‘‘ Caistor Gad-Whip ” have an 
older origin than the accredited feudal tenure ascribed 
to Broughton. It appears that Caistor in Lincoln- 
shire had the Saxon name of Zhong Ceaster, with a 
local tradition to account for the origin of this name ; 
but, connecting the words ‘‘thong” and “whip,” I 
am inclined to identify these Broughton tenure pro- 
ceedings with the name, and the name ‘‘ Thong 
Ceaster ” with the proceedings. 

Caistor was a Roman station, and the Saxon name 


dates from the era of Hengist and Vortigern ; it is 
quite possible that this place was Pretorium of the 
Romans, 

The direct distance from York to Lincoln is about 
fifty-five miles, but the fers mount up to seventy-two 
miles, by taking a circuitous route through Notting- 
hamshire to avoid the Humber. The ¢er distance from 
York to Pretorium is given at forty-five miles, which 
agrees exactly with Caistor, involving the transit by 
Barton ferry. We have no real evidence as to the 
true site of Pretorium, but this “thong” incident 
may be a modern survival from prehistoric times. 

A. HALL. 


13, Paternoster Row. 
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Intending contributors are respectfully requested to 
enclose stamps for the return of the manuscript in case 
it should prove unsuitable, 


During June, July, and August, the CONFERENCE 
will be suspended, 

It will be resumed in the September number, subject : 
‘* Suggestions for the better Management and Useful- 
ness of Archeological Societies.” 

The “‘ Low Side Window” discussion can be con- 
tinued in the Correspondence columns. 











